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HAYDEN: STUDENTS’ 
IMPRESSIONS 


Steer wee tes< 


April 5—May 27 


Allen Memorial Art Museum 


CLOSEUP: LESSONS IN THE ART OF 


SEEING AFRICAN SCULPTURE 


figures, masks, and other objects, 


“An African work may be best under- 
stood from the continuous view obtained by 
walking round it.... As the viewer circles 

the object, the sculptural shapes move in 
relation to each other; the viewer can gain 
a complete sense of [the object's] three 
dimensionality, and watch the order of the 


piece unfold.” 


“... African art is not an illusion 
of reality and does not depict the visible 
world. ... In carving, African artists 
introduce new beings into the world [that] 
step directly onto our human world and 


stand in our space and our scale.” 


These are two among many lessons 
taught by a traveling exhibition organized 
and presented by the Center for African 
Art in New York City. 


In all, some 50 works, most of wood, 
will be shown in this first major exhibition 
of African art to be presented at the Allen 


museum since the 1950s. On view will be 


Elaborate knives were traditional prestige items. This one is further enh 
figurative handle. The intricately wrought leather she 


the high status of the owner, as does the anthropomorphic handle 


including pot lids and tools. Visitors to 
the exhibition are asked to view all the 
objects as sculpture or pure form rather 
than as artifacts. Labels affixed to 
selected sculpture pedestals will direct 
viewers’ attention and explain the 


objects’ significance. 


In addition, the exhibition 
catalogue, Closeup: Lessons in the Art of 
Seeing African Sculpture—from which 
these two lessons and the description of 
the object pictured on this page are 
quoted—is available from the museum. 
The catalogue includes photographs 
and discussions of works to be exhibited 
in Oberlin, which are from the collec 
tion of Swiss businessman and African- 


art scholar Udo Horstmann. 


The museum is open Tuesdays 
through Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.and 
Sundays | to 5 p.m.; closed Mondays 


and major holidays. 


anced by its 
ath with its metal binding indicates 


carved in the form of a 


beautiful woman with elongated cranium and fashionable, tall coiffure 


Mangbetu, Zaire 


Knife in sheath; wood, leather, metal, fiber 


H. 31 cm. 
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The postcard collection in the Oberlin 
College Archives appeals to scholars and 
ordinary Oberlin buffs alike. Browsing 
through the cards, armchair time travelers 
can journey through town-and-gown history 


and catch a glimpse of the Oberlinians who 


lived it. 
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One of a dozen postcards from Oberlin that can be yours 12 


The Oberlin picture postcard collection in the College archives illustrates both the 


history of postcards and the history of Oberlin. The sayings of Henry Churchill King 


were the inspiration for one series of cards, and another series was issued on the 


centennial of coeducation. Many cards show hand tinting, and one flaunts a cutout heart 


pasted on the front. 


BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


16 Why Today’s 
Students Choose Oberlin 


What makes students choose Oberlin? The 
director of admissions for the College of Arts and 
Sciences shares students’ answers to an admitted- 
student questionnaire. The questionnaire was filled 
out by this year’s first-year students as well as by 
those who were admitted but chose not to enroll. 


Some of the answers may surprise you. 


BY THOMAS C. HAYDEN 


A high-quality faculty is the college 
characteristic most important to students 
admitted to Oberlin; here Associate Professor of 
Mathematics Susan Colley clarifies a point for 
her former student Sooyoung Park ’89 16 


EDITOR’S 


Thank You, Oberlin Parents 


F you are one of those people who read magazines back to front, you already know 
I why we are excited about this issue. It’s a first for the Oberlin Alumni Magazine: color 
on inside pages (if you haven’t done it already, take a look at pages 12, 13, 14, and 15). 
We have parents of current Oberlin students to thank for helping make our story on 
postcards from Oberlin so visually appealing. 

This past summer Director of Communications Alan Moran (my boss) asked the 
parents of current Oberlin students whether they would like to subscribe to the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. Because so many answered yes, we are able to bring you the color. 

We'd like to repeat this treat, 
and to upgrade the quality and 
appeal of the OAM in some 
other ways, too. So far our wish 
list includes 

*hiring professional free- 
lance writers to handle more in- 
depth (or in-breadth) stories 
than we could otherwise bring 
you 

*moving to recycled paper 
for our covers (so far we haven’t 
found a stock of comparable 
quality that doesn’t cost con- 
siderably more than what we’re 
using) 

eadding more pages to the 
magazine from time to time 

*purchasing computer hard- 
ware and software that will 
make production a little less 
hectic 

These are, however, hardly 
the times to ask the College to 
spend more on the magazine 
(see the story on the College 
budget in “Around Tappan 
Square”). So we'll be brainstorming for other ways to finance enhancements and make 
the kinds of improvements that don’t require money. We bring you one such cost-free 
improvement in this issue: Class notes are now set in a typeface that is easier to read. We 
noticed the difference immediately during the proofreading stage—hope your experience 
is the-same. 


Uy ae bd Oa ; ee c 7 : 
Over 50 parents of Oberlin students now subscribe to the OAM. 
Thanks to them, we have color on some inside pages of this issue. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be 
on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, 
with emphasis on an exchange of views and discussion of 
ideas. 

Letters of general interest are published—as space 
permits—with the exception of those that are potentially 
libelous, personally malign someone else, or are not 
related to issues at Oberlin or contents of the magazine. 

The large volume of letters to the editor of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine prompts us to ask readers to limit length, 
where possible, to 400 words. In the competition for 
space, short letters must sometimes be given preference. 
Letters may be edited for clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Office of Communications, 153 W. Lorain 
Street, Oberlin, OH 44074. Please include a daytime 
telephone number. 

We regret that we cannot acknowledge individually 


every letter and newspaper clipping we receive. 
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Intergenerational Joy 


v 


I was pleased to read about the JBB 
Intergenerational House. I lived at 90 E. 
College the first year the College owned 
it, in ’84-’85. I had met Jeanne Butts 
through volunteering with a wonderful 
woman, Virginia Whitener, with whom I 
spent Friday afternoons for three and a half 
years. Jeanne was full of ideas for the 
intergenerational house, and she sparked 
my imagination. I moved into the house 
with several other students, but of course 
the birth of a project like this takes consid- 
erably longer than the college life of a 
student. Nonetheless, Jeanne and her phe- 
nomenal energy proved continually inspi- 
rational. Congratulations and love to you, 
Jeanne! 
ELLEN HERTZMAN ’85 
Berkeley, California 


Potpouri of Reactions 
to Fall Issue 


v 


In the fall issue I read this morning of some 
interesting contradictions that make good 
chewing grist for breakfast along with my 
Wheaties: student uprisings that disrupted 
the president’s reception during com- 
mencement; a venerable alumna’s outrage 
at the lack of courtesy shown by the stu- 
dents; an alumna’s son, now a “freshperson” 
in college; a student’s plan to take animals 
in the county shelter to visit the elderly in 
nursing homes; a “lacta-ova” (meatless) 
menu at one dormitory. 

It makes me think. When I think, some 
strange ideas pop up in the mind of this 
53-years-ago graduate of the conservatory, 
where I suffered the shame of an “inferior” 
musical education, and under the stinging 
lash of a foreign-born violin teacher, en- 
dured humility of many kinds, including 
his scorn of females, particularly American 
females, all of whom, he sneered, “All go 
swimming all summer.” But I didn’t. I 
practiced. 

I’m a conglomerate person now: mother, 
grandmother, surrogate-mother to four 
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Letters 


ree 


grandchildren when their parents divorced; 
plus ex-violin teacher, my career resumed 
in midlife, when I rehoned skills learned at 
Oberlin, the contemptuous teacher figura- 
tively standing at my shoulder with his 
scornful smile. But I made it! 

Asked to join the National Symphony 
in 1970 under Arthur Fiedler’s baton, I en- 
treated the opinions of colleagues, asked if 
they thought I was good enough to make 
the grade, much to their astonished 
amusement. Thus encouraged, I went, did 


Like a length 
of fabric, 
life must be 
shaped and cut 
to fit present 
girth and needs 


it, and had the time of my life. Before I 
went, I was scared. But the rigor and self- 
discipline learned at Oberlin, and before 
that, at my mother’s side—the plain, old- 
fashioned decency that demanded I mea- 
sure up and prove myself worthy of what 
was expected of me both personally and 
professionally, to have concern for the 
rights of others—prevailed. Self-discipline 
is what’s most valuable in every situation, 
I’ve learned from years of living. Only that 
works. 

Now, at the age of 75, in the effort to 
know who I now am, I have placed around 
my worktable snapshots of the people I once 
was: a six-year-old girl in a velvet dress, a 
big bow on top of her head; a young mother 


with two, cute little kids on her lap; and 
for the student I was in mid-life, two snap- 
shots of my caring teacher of The Novel, 
the late A. E. Claeyssens, of George 
Washington University, who taught the 
skills a novelist needs. He so transformed 
my life that in the same year I went on the 
symphony tour, my first novel, Headless 
Beings, was accepted for publication by 
Doubleday. 

The many pictures say that life is an 
ongoing affair and, like a long length of 
fabric, must be shaped and cut to fit one’s 
present girth and needs. 

So I, with a wildly erratic mind that re- 
flects my wild and erratic mix of careers, 
respond to a few ideas the magazine raises: 
For the rebellious students, a thought of 
“how would you like this to happen to you?” 
For the alumna’s outrage at their discour- 
tesy, be glad you had better parents. For 
the alumna’s “freshperson”—the attempt to 
de-sex the word freshman still includes 
the word son, and so obviously is a failure. 
Why not use first-year student to avoid of- 
fending the new sex-conscious oversensi- 
tive; even the mention of son could be 
avoided, yes? 

Freedom for vegetarians and the resi- 
dents of nursing homes asks only that the 
animals be better trained than the rebel- 
ling students, and that the residents be 
asked if they would /ike to have forlorn 
homeless animals brought for some cud- 
dling. And for the lacta-ova eaters, be glad 
someone cares enough to provide meatless 
meals. 

Life is an ongoing experience, or it 
should be if we are to grow. It calls for 
doubt of one’s own ideas and abilities, a 
degree of skepticism of our cherished be- 
liefs. Most of all, for an ability to laugh at 
one’s self and opinions now and then. For 
laughter and curiosity about what prompts 
others to do what they do, plus knowledge 
that life teaches and continues to teach if 
one retains an open mind; that caring is 
possibly the most important, lasting ingre- 
dient in a really successful life, providing 
balance, substance, and thrust that translate 
to health. This means warm concern for 
the rights of others, most greatly to be 
sought. These are what used to be called 
“character,” what we all must have to move 


forward with a degree of dignity, to grow 

and learn from the greatest teacher—life 
itself. 

EDITH LYMAN KUETHER ’37 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Like Recycled Paper 


Vv 


I have just finished reading from cover to 
cover the first issue of the OAM printed on 
recycled paper. I like it! It’s soft to the 
touch, easy on the eyes, and good for the 
environment. I agree with your closing 
words: “Seems like the right thing to do.” 
Thank you. 
CAROL C. ORDAL ’58 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Thanks for your efforts in obtaining re- 
cycled stock for the OAM. It looks good. 

ROBERT WIESE ’73 

Germantown, Maryland 


Congratulations on the switch to recycled 
paper. It looks great! Good luck on getting 
recycled paper for the cover, too. 
I always look forward to getting the 
magazine. 
RACHEL SIMON ’89 
New York, New York 


Congratulations on printing the OAM on 

recycled paper. 
DAN STYER, Associate Professor of Physics 
Oberlin College 


Congratulations on the use of recycled pa- 
per; it looks fine. Too bad it costs more, 
(three cents; I’ll contribute a bit more than 
planned to the annual fund). But think of 
what it has saved and will save our planet. 
DONALD H. BYERLY ’40 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Congrats on switching to recycled paper. I 

wrote previously to voice my complaints 
about the paper... 

MARY BATES ’76 

Bolinas, California 


Student Conduct 
Disturbs Alumni 


v 


I read with interest the letters of Frank 
Blume and Marjorie Estabrook Thomas in 
the fall issue of the alumni magazine. | 


Letters 
>, 


strongly agree with Mr. Blume’s observa- 
tion concerning the self-righteous attitude 
of some of those involved in the April 13 
confrontation. I also share the feelings of 
Mrs. Thomas about the many seniors who 
rudely turned their backs on President Starr 
during his commencement speech. It hurts. 

I remember a chapel speech by Presi- 
dent Wilkins in 1939. He stressed the im- 
portance of our always seeking an under- 
standing and tolerance for divergent points 


of view, along with a spirit of kindness and 


patience. His words are still true in 1990. 
GEORGE M. WINWOOD ’39 
Springfield, Ohio 


President Wilkins 


stressed 
the importance 
of tolerance 
for divergent 
points of view 


My congratulations to Marjorie Estabrook 
Thomas °30 on her excellent letter con- 
cerning the ridiculous actions of a few stu- 
dents (and outsiders) against our president. 
I remember the regulations under which 
we were required to behave in order to 
enjoy the privilege of attending the Col- 
lege. They did not let us disgrace our in- 
stitution under penalty of dismissal, and 
rightly so. Mentioning Oberlin today en- 
genders snickers from friends. 

I believe it is an honor to attend Oberlin, 
with its excellent academic standing. Stu- 
dents who object to a little discipline should 
be asked to go elsewhere. We don’t need 


them. Oberlin is too precious to sully. If 

they are fortunate enough to graduate, they 

might ponder the words of John Wooden, 

“It’s what you learn after you know it all 
that counts.” 

KENNETH H. HYLE ’31 

Lakewood, Ohio 


I was so upset by the photo in the summer 
1990 OAM of students turning their backs 
on President Starr, I have decided to for- 
get about contributing this year. If Oberlin 
doesn’t get rid of this radical element, they 
will destroy the College. 
ELSIE POTTER ’51 
Port Angeles, Washington 


Concerning the Events 
of April 13 


iv, 


The following letter was received before the 
report of the 3-3-3 Committee was released. 
See page 46 in this issue for the report sum- 
mary.—Ed. 


We have written the following open letter 
to President Starr. We believe it raises im- 
portant issues for readers of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine and request, therefore, its 
publication in the magazine. 


Dear President Starr: 

We are writing as a group of alumni in the 
Toronto area about the events of April 13, 
1990, at Oberlin. Although we realize that 
it is difficult to understand the situation 
fully from a distance, we have strong con- 
cerns about the following points: 

1) The decision to call the police. We 
cannot accept as warranted the decision to 
call the police against a group of unarmed, 
nonviolent students. 

2) The absence from the scene of the 
demonstration of any college administra- 
tor acting in an official capacity. It has been 
the common practice in the past, at Oberlin 
and most other colleges and universities we 
know, to have an appropriate college offi- 
cial present at any major planned demon- 
stration to monitor the situation. Given that 
the police had been called, we cannot un- 
derstand why no administrator was officially 
asked to be present, in order that he or she 
might mediate between police and students, 
represent the administration’s concerns to 
both the above parties, and, in particular, 
make clear to the police the limits within which 
police intervention would be considered ap- 
propriate by those who had requested it. 
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3) Excessive use of force by the police. 
We deplore the excessive use of force by 
the area police, which has been described 
by many credible witnesses. The dismissal 
of these allegations by the police themselves 
does not impress us. 

We would appreciate your response to 
our questions about the following points as 
well: 

1) The failure to notify students of any 
change in policy. Given your noncon- 
frontational response to past demonstra- 
tions in front of the President’s House, the 
decision to consider the lawn off limits, let 
alone call the police, would seem to repre- 
sent a significant change in policy. If in 
fact this was the case, why were students 
not notified of this change in advance? 

2) The lack of support for students’ le- 
gal expenses. Oberlin tries to be open to 
students of limited means, and the struggle 
between any person of limited means and 
the legal system is always a David-and- 
Goliath affair. Why did the College, in 
general reasonably concerned with the 
safety and well-being of its students, not 
cover the legal costs of the students 
charged? These costs, though very heavy 
for the students, would have been relatively 
modest for the College. To cover them 
would not, we think, have prejudged the 
issues, but would merely have given the 
students a more nearly equal chance at jus- 
tice. 

3) Your role in the decision to call po- 
lice. We understand that while legal pro- 
ceedings were pending, you were advised 
not to comment on this point. Now that 
they are over, we feel it is imperative that 
you explain clearly and openly the decisions 
made by you and others on this matter. 
We would like such accountability to cover 
the whole course of action by the adminis- 
tration on these issues from the day of the 
demonstration to the present. Only by such 
openness can trust be restored and positive 
learning occur. 

4) Prevention. Related to the second 
point, we want to know what will be done 
by you and the rest of Oberlin’s adminis- 
tration to prevent a recurrence of these 
unfortunate events. Whatever mistakes were 
made by any of the parties concerned, it is 
vital to learn from them, and to prevent 
more events that would mar the history of 
Oberlin as a place where freedom of ex- 
pression is not only tolerated but encour- 
aged. 

We deeply appreciate the wonderful 
education Oberlin gave us—an education 
that went far beyond courses and grades. 
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Our heritage from Oberlin is the heritage 
of people who have learned to respect 
honorable ways of expressing peaceful dis- 
sent. Those of us who contribute to the 
College do so on the understanding that 
the College will operate in ways consistent 
with the Oberlin tradition of respecting civil 
liberties. 

We hope that students, staff, faculty, and 

administrators will take part in serious dis- 
cussion and exchanges over these issues. 
Only through open sharing by all parties 
can something positive emerge from the 
disturbing events of April 13. 
CATHERINE BROWN ’68 JOHN MANWELL ’53 
RICHARD BROWN ’67 PETER MARTYN 69 
JANET COVINGTON ’78 MARIANA MASTERSON ’63 
CHARLES CRAWFORD ’60 TODD MILTON ’73 
PLEASANCE CRAWFORD ’60 RUTH MORRIS ’56 
ANNE ELLIS ’58 JAY OELBAUM ’89 
PAUL EDWIN FRANCIS ’°69 BRENDA ROMAN ’61 
THEODORE GOOSSEN ’70 PHILIP SOHM ’73 
KATRINA GRIEVE ’90 JANET STANTON ’74 
ALAN HEAVENRICH ’77 BELINDA TSAO ’88 
DONNA HILL ’50 COURTNEY WESTCOTT ’75 
TIMOTHY HURSON ’67 DOROTHY WHITE ’49 
CHARLES LELAND ’50 DONALD WILLMOTT ’50 
A. MILTON LITTLE ’45 ELIZABETH WILLMOTT ’50 
MYRNA LO ’61 PETER ZIMMERMAN ’85 
MICHAEL LYNCH ’66 


Consider the April 13th activity against the 
background of the U.S. losing status as a 
democracy. The student demonstrators 
seemed to be adhering to a prevailing doc- 
trine that states: “If you do not like some- 
thing, prepare some obnoxious activity. 
Everyone is entitled to have his way, so 
don’t analyze the problem with reason; just 
force your will on others, especially after 
bedtime.” 

I suggest that the demonstrators and 
authorities were overreacting to the appar- 
ent trend toward anarchy. 

I submit that the events of April 13 were 
an unfortunate episode precipitated by a 
small segment of the confused citizenry and 
exaggerated by the sensationalism of the 
public press, which is more interested in 
sales than in complete and accurate report- 
ing. 

G.W. HASSE ’37 
Madison, Ohio 


[ read with interest the story “Oberlin starts 


the Civil War” in the Summer 1990 OAM. 
My feeling was some pride, but I also 
thought, “What has Oberlin done lately?” 
Reading the alumni magazine back to front 
as usual, I then encountered the discussion 
of the April protest and my heart leaped 
up—great. 

Then I read about the College response. 

My question is—isn’t Oberlin supposed 
to be training young people for an active 
ethical life? Even if the students were 
overzealous—even if they had been totally 
wrong—taking precious study time to 
demonstrate is a decision taken at personal 
cost (even greater than they had expected). 
Do you want a respectful, polite student 
body and an undisturbed army of contrib- 
uting alumni and corporations, or do you 
want graduates who feel it is their duty to 
change the world? 

I have the great pleasure of teaching the 
Constitution to new citizenship and am- 
nesty students and am constantly reminded 
of the writers’ fear of authority. 

Thousands of colleges teach “little pep- 
percorns of knowledge.” Oberlin, through 
some wonderful teachers and some intelli- 
gent, committed fellow students, taught me 
how to live. 

JEAN POCTA VAN HOUTEN ’48 
San Mateo, California 


I was happy to see the letters about the 
April 13-14 demonstration in the summer 
issue. I should like to associate myself with 
the comments of Steve Eardley, Regina 
Lubeck, Amy Chen et al, Judy Meschel et 
al, Pamela Sparr, Rich Orloff, and Richard 
E. Lenski. I, too, fear erosion of the values 
that have made me proud of Oberlin dur- 
ing the half century since my arrival there. 
Open discussion of all questions and 
demonstration without police interference 
are the least we can ask of Oberlin. 
RUTH CALVIN EMERSON °43 
North Haven, Connecticut 


Hall-of-Fame Inductions 
Stir Memories 


v 


I was glad to see in the fall 1990 issue that 
Udell Stallings has been inducted into the 
Heisman Hall of Fame. 

One of the things I remember best from 
my Oberlin years was seeing Oberlin de- 
feat Ohio State in football in 1921. 

Oberlin had had a good team in 1920. 
At the beginning of the 1921 season Ohio 

(continued on page 48) 


The President’s House 
and lawn: site of the 
student demonstration of 
April 13-14, 1990. 
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Student Demonstration Policy Approved 


T he General Faculty at its 
December 18 meeting ap- 
proved four motions expanding 
College policy for student demon- 
strations and recommending ways 
to implement it. The motions were 
presented by an ad hoc commit- 
tee—the 3-3-3 Committee—re- 
viewing the events of April 13 and 
14, 1990, when a student demon- 
stration on the lawn of the 
President’s House led to arrests by 
city police. The committee in- 
cluded the motions in its report, 
which also contains a chronology, 
with commentary, of the events of 
the night of April 13. 

Section I of the 34-page report, 
titled “History of the Committee 
and Summary of the Report,” be- 
gins on page 46 of this issue. 

The first motion, to which most 
of the faculty’s discussion was de- 
voted, concerns a statement of 
policy principles that begins by af- 
firming freedom of speech. The 
statement defines “the President’s 
House, the Oberlin Inn, and 
Tappan Square” as locations that 
are part of the campus “for proce- 
dural reasons in handling demon- 
strations.” An amendment that 
would have excluded the Presi- 
dent’s House from this definition 
was voted down, but an amendment 
that changed House to lawn passed. 

Another principle calls for the 
presence of the dean of student life 
and services, or his or her autho- 
rized representative, at any student 
demonstration. This person is to 
“serve as the responsible official 
and spokesperson for the College.” 
The statement also refers to 
“guidelines for appropriate action 
by students engaging in demon- 
strations” and advises students 


planning a demonstration to con- 
sult with the dean. “Advance 
consulation,” it says, “will reduce 
the chance that students may 
unknowlingly violate College 
regulations or civil laws and will 
reduce as well the possibility of an 
inappropriate response to a dem- 
onstration by either College or city 
officials.” 

The committee’s second and 
third motions ask the dean of stu- 
dent life and services to “finalize” 
a policy on student demonstrations 
and “to make it readily available to 
any member of the Oberlin com- 
munity, and to consider incorpo- 
rating information on student 
demonstrations into the new stu- 
dent orientation program.” 

The fourth motion requests a 
review of the place of campus se- 
curity in the College’s organiza- 
tional structure. In the present 


structure the campus security of- 
fice is in the operations division. 
The committee recommends that, 
“in matters pertaining to [student] 
demonstrations,” campus security 
be under the direction of the dean 
of student life and services. 

At the start of the General Fac- 
ulty discussion of the committee 
report President S. Frederick Starr 
thanked committee members “for 
their long hours of work.” He 
would, he said, take issue with cer- 
tain points in their report, “but so 
would anyone of any report on this 
diverse campus.” If anything that 
he or any member of his adminis- 
tration did contributed, if only in- 
advertently, to the unfortunate 
outcome of the events, he said, he 
regretted it. 

—CAROL GANZEL 
Managing Editor, 
Oberlin College Observer 


Demonstrators Sentenced 
T 


he four defendants found 
guilty in connection with the 
April 13 demonstration at the 
President’s House were sentenced 
in Oberlin municipal court Decem- 
ber 11. Steven De Castro and Claude 
Moller were each fined $100 plus 
court costs. Paul Dalton was fined 
$350 plus court costs and sentenced 
to 30 days in jail; the jail sentence 
may be replaced by 100 hours of 
community service. Daniel Kiss was 
fined $1850 and sentenced to 150 
days in jail; most of the fines and all 
but 30 days in jail could be replaced 
by 250 hours of community service. 
Court costs in each case were $180.50. 

At their October trial all four 
were found guilty of failure to dis- 


perse, and two—Dalton and Kiss— 
were found guilty also of obstruct- 
ing official business. Kiss was found 
guilty on two additional counts: as- 
saulting a police officer and inter- 
fering with arrest. All the charges 
are misdemeanors. The defendants’ 
lawyer, Terry Gilbert, has filed an 
appeal of the convictions with the 
Oberlin court. 

Over the summer Tsunehisa 
Watanabe and Jacob Freydont- 
Attie—two other people charged 
after the demonstration—paid 
$100 fines after entering a no-con- 
test plea (they did not plead guilty to 
lesser charges, as erroneously re- 
ported in the summer issue of the 


OAM). —CG 
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Campus Responds to Persian Gulf Crisis 


TE be before the war in the 
Persian Gulf began, Students 
for Dialogue, a group of College 
artist-activists, created a “prewar 
memorial” to express resistance to 
U.S. military involvement in the 
Persian Gulf crisis. As hostilities 
have increased, students and others 
in the Oberlin community have re- 
acted in a variety of ways to the 
prospect of war and to the war itself. 

The prewar memorial was 
erected in Wilder Bowl December 
8. The 8-by-32-foot sculpture is a 
semicircular steel wall and a series 
of staggered plexiglass panels bear- 
ing the names of Americans who 
lost their lives in accidents and 
military maneuvers before the 
United States and its allies entered 
the war. 

“The wall can accommodate 
about 30,000 names,” says group 
member Julia Barton 91. “We built 
this prewar memorial in the hope 
that its blank spaces will never be 
filled.” Since January 17, “it’s not 
just a prewar memorial any more,” 
says Barton. The group is adding the 
names of war casualties as the names 
are released by the Pentagon. About 
100 were added in early February. 

The front portion of the struc- 
ture—designated a “wall of war 
rhetoric”—displays a collage of im- 
ages and texts from U.S. and foreign 
print media, tracing coverage of the 
conflict from just before the August 
invasion through the early part of 
December. 

Students for Dialogue raised 
$2000 from individual students and 
campus groups to fund the project, 
which began in mid-October. Nearly 
50 Oberlin students, together with 
Art Department faculty and staff 
members, worked in day and night 
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shifts and contributed some 
3500 volunteer hours to 
complete the structure. 

The memorial was moved 
to the Ohio State University 
campus in Columbus in early 
January for a statewide col- 
lege rally. While there it was 
vandalized: an unknown 
person or persons cracked 
the plexiglass, probably with 
a baseball bat, says Barton. 
The monumentis slated for 
exhibition at Cleveland State 
University in February, and 
may travel elsewhere later. 
The damage will not be repaired but 
rather left to stand as a comment on 
the crisis and U.S. involvement. Cast 
concrete “rubble” is being added 
around the base of the instalation in 
early February to signify the de- 
struction of homes and lives in the 
Persian Gulf. 

Other Oberlin antiwar projects 
include Gulf Alert, an informational 
newsletter covering local activities 
and transportation to national 
marches. First published January 10, 
the newsletter is compiled by John 
Brooking, Oberlin Computing 
Center intern, who also coordinates 
an electronic bulletin board on the 
central campus computer for an- 
nouncements and comments on the 
Gulf situation. 

The Oberlin Office of Chaplains 
is working with the Oberlin Area 
Cooperating Ministries and with 
students on other projects, includ- 
ing discussion groups and counsel- 
ing activities. Guy Gerbick, staff li- 
aison from the Office of Residential 
Life, is working with Oberlin Stu- 
dents Against the War in the Middle 
East (OSAWME). OSAWME, a 


group of Oberlin staff members and 


students, is sponsoring a rally against 
the war, to include a march through 
Oberlin and speeches in Finney 
Chapel. Although organized by 
Oberlin students, the rally is de- 
signed to be open to participation 
from others. It is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 3, as this issue of the OAM goes 
to press. 

Campus support for the Bush 
administration’s handling of the 
Persian Gulf crisis has appeared in 
posters that ask for support of Op- 
eration Desert Storm. The posters 
were printed and distributed by 
Oberlin College Republicans. 

On February 7, also while the 
OAM is in press, six experts from 
Oberlin College’s Government De- 
partment are to discuss various as- 
pects of the conflict in the Persian 
Gulf and answer questions about the 
war in a public forum. 

“The Government Department 
believes it is very important that 
Oberlin College play its part in con- 
tributing to the public dialogue about 
the Persian Gulf War,” says mod- 
erator Ronald Kahn, professor of 
government and chairman of the 
department. 
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The Oberlin pre-war 
memorial, here shown in 
Wilder Bowl in December, 
was vandalized at Ohio 
State in January. 


Gittler 
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Personnel Reduction, Restrained Expenditure 
Underscore College Budget Guidlines 


rograms “least essential to the 

College’s objectives” are to be 
eliminated over the next fiscal year, 
for a saving of about $1.6 million, 
according to guidelines for prepar- 
ing the 1991-92 budget that were 
approved by the Board of Trustees 
in December. Half of the saving will 
come from not filling about 20 
positions and displacing six current 
employees. 


Rationale Behind the guidelines 
are assumptions of “a relatively weak 
national economy, an effort to re- 
strain increases in student charges, 
and a continued reduction in en- 
dowment spending,” says Provost 
Sam Carrier. If the guidelines are 
followed, student tuition and fees 
will be $17,043 in 1991-92, an in- 
crease of 8.5 percent, which is less 
than the 8.9 percent increase this 
year. The endowment payout rate 


will be 4.39 percent; the longer-term 
goal is a payout rate of 4 percent by 
1993-94. As the budget guidelines 
were drawn up this fall, the General 
Faculty Planning Committee’s rec- 
ommendation differed from that of 
Treasurer Charles Tharp and other 
members of the administration on the 
amount of payout from the endow- 
ment in 1991-92; the committee 
wanted about $500,000 added to en- 
dowment revenues. 

The positions targeted for elimi- 
nation were chosen through a_pro- 
cess, designed and implemented by 
the Office of Human Resources, that 
included extensive consultation with 
division and department heads. 
Displaced employees were given six 
months’ notice in January. All six 
are being offered outplacement ser- 
vices through various College of- 
fices. Several are expected to fnd 
positions within the College. 


Gittler and Suo Elected 
to Board of Trustees 


A my Jo Gittler ’72, an attor- 
ney with Brown and Bain 
in Phoenix, has been elected by 
alumni to the Board of Trustees 
for a six-year term, and Steven Suo 
90, transportation reporter for 
the Virginian-Pilot and Ledger-Star 
in Norfolk, has been elected by 
members of the classes of 1989, 
1990, and 1991 to a three-year 
term. 

In 1983 Gittler successfully ar- 
gued before the U.S. Supreme 
Court a case that established equal 
pension rights for men and women. 
At Oberlin she pursued an inde- 
pendent major in the morality of 
politics and law, and she served on 
the Committee on the Status of 
Women, the Affirmative Action 


Coordinating Committee, and the 
staff of WOBC. In 1972 she was 
appointed admissions counselor at 
Oberlin—the first woman to hold 
that position. She left Oberlin in 
1974 to attend law school at North- 
western University. 

Suo majored in government. 
While a student he was a reporter 
and news editor for the Oberlin Re- 
view and wrote “Recent Racism at 
Oberlin: A Student Viewpoint” for 
the summer 1988 issue of the OAM. 
He won Oberlin’s 1989-90 
Boardman Prize in Journalism and 
the 1986-87 Thornton Wilder Book 
Prize, an award for outstanding in- 
coming first-year students. Suo was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
Musical Union. 


Expenditure Guidelines Com- 
pensation for faculty and adminis- 
trative and professional staff in 
1991-92 is to be increased at the 
rate of inflation. The guidelines 
also call for planned maintenance 
provisions to increase at the rate of 
inflation, but expenditures for sup- 
plies, services, equipment, and 
other general operations are not to 
be increased over this year’s, ex- 
cept in selected cases. Nonstudent 
extra help and overtime wages will 
be reduced. Financial aid is to be 
increased to meet the evaluated 
need of students and to provide 
additional money for recruiting 
students from minority groups and 
for merit awards. 


Belt Tightening Elsewhere 
Budget restraints are not unique to 
Oberlin. Stanford University, for 
example, has announced a staff re- 
duction of more than 400 as part 
of a $22 million budget reduction; 
Yale has ordered budget cuts of $10 
million and is considereing cutting 
entire departments. Liberal arts 
colleges with which Oberlin com- 
petes for students are implement- 
ing cost savings as well. Bowdoin, 
Bryn Mawr, Franklin and Marshall, 
Smith, and Swarthmore are being 
“forced to wrestle with [their] fi- 
nancial future[s],” according to an 
article in the January 30 Chronicle of 
Higher Education. 

“Most colleges are finding that 
they must cut back on spending and 
find new ways to increase income. 
Administrators across the country 
say they can no longer rely on in- 
creased tuition to cover higher 
operating costs. Instead,” according 
to the Chronicle article, “they are 
consolidating jobs, cutting aca- 
demic programs, reducing financial 
aid, and delaying construction 
projects.” —CG 
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Field House to Be Built behind Philips Gym 


fter years of discussion—and 
fund-raising—a $3.5 million 
field house will be built behind 
Philips Gym. The College should 
have nearly $3.25 million in cash 
available by June 30, according to 
Provost Sam Carrier. Pledges due 
within the next three years will be 
covered by a three-year, $300,000 
commercial-bank bridge loan. The 
Heisman Club has agreed to raise 
$75,000 to cover financing costs 
over that period. Already at the 90 
percent mark of a current $750,000 
fund-raising campaign, the club 
“would not have raised anything like 
that amount” if not for the field- 
house project, says club president 
Martin Dugan ’73. 

More than $500,000 in bequests 
and deferred gifts that will become 
available over the next 20 years will 
be assigned to an endowed fund to 
support the operation and mainte- 
nance of the new field house. The 
facility, which will be linked to 
Philips by an enclosed passageway, 
will include a six-lane 200-meter 
track and four tennis courts. 

During their December meeting 
trustees discussed the wisdom of 
undertaking construction at a time 
of budget constraint. Class trustee 
Rachel Seidman ’88 said she had 
talked to many students who were 
“dismayed” at the proposal, add- 
ing that 200 had signed a petition 
to that effect. “The field house will 
be understood by some as a sym- 
bol of College priorities with which 
they disagree,” she said. 

Other trustees noted that many 
donors had given money specifi- 


cally to build a field house; failure to 
build it would mean losing the money 
and, probably, losing future gifts 
from these donors. Trustee Alan 
Wurtzel ’55 said buildings take time 
to plan. “Major capital projects can- 
not be turned on and off like a light 
switch,” he said; the College should 
build now, despite the timing. Oth- 
ers said that, with construction costs 
down, this was a good time to build. 

Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences Alfred MacKay said that the 
project had been endorsed by all 
members of the General Faculty 
Athletic and Planning committees 
and the college admissions commit- 


tee. He added that the field house 


and an addition to Hall Auditorium 
were original goals of the Campaign 
for Oberlin. 

In endorsing the field house plans, 
the Athletic Committee noted that 
the new facility would especially help 
the men’s and women’s tennis and 
indoor and outdoor track teams. 
“Also, we understand that such fa- 
cilities are the norm among the 
schools elsewhere in the country with 
which Oberlin competes regularly for 
students,” according to the commit- 
tee’s report. 

The new field house will be open 
to College employees, alumni, 
members of the recreation club, and 
participants in summer programs. 


tra in concert. 


elements. 


Gunther Schuller Speaks 
and Conducts at Oberlin 


Classical and jazz composer Gunther Schuller was in residence at the 
conservatory December 3-8 as part of the conservatory’s 1990-91 new- 
music program. In addition to giving a talk, 
he lead the Oberlin Orchestra (shown here in 
rehearsal) and the Oberlin Chamber Orches- 


Although trained as a classical French horn 
player, Schuller is most famous for helping 
forge a link between classical music and jazz, 
popularized as “‘cool jazz.” In 1957 he launched 
the slogan third stream to designate this com- 
bination of classical form with improvisatory 


Schuller’s original compositions total about !30, and he is author of 
four critically acclaimed books. A trustee of Oberlin College, Schuller 
received an honorary doctor of music degree from Oberlin in 1989. 

—CHRISTINE MICHELE GANNON ’90 


Office of Communications Intern 


On the Campus and on the Move 


T he Curriculum With a 
vote of 46 to 42, the College 
Faculty ruled in December that if 


the college is to have a cultural- 
diversity requirement, language 
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study will count toward meeting it. 
The vote included European- and 
North American-oriented languages 
and determined that at least nine 
hours in at least two different de- 


partments or programs would be 
needed to meet the requirement. 
The original motion, proposed in 
September by the college Educa- 

continued on page 45 
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Senior Lisa Longstreth 
(left) battles for control 
of the ball. 


PORI 


t Oberlin 


Field Hockey Team 


Turns Around 


S| uccess in team sports doesn’t 
usually happen quickly, but 
in just one season the Oberlin 
College field hockey team made a 
SoD RIES turnaround. In 1989 the 

= Yeowomen were 
ranked sixth in 
the North Coast 
Athletic Confer- 
(NCAC) 


ence 
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6-14; in 1990 
they won both 
the regional and 
state tourna- 
ments, tied for 
third place in 
conference ac- 
tion, and entered 
the national 
spotlight when 
they were ranked 
20th in the Oc- 
tober 24 Na- 
tional Collegiate 
ee Association Division III 
field hockey poll. 


No more than two games in a 


row were won during the first half 


of the season, but the Yeowomen 
matured quickly under the guid- 
ance of head coach Linda Ransdell. 
One of their biggest wins was over 
Ohio Wesleyan, snapping the 
Bishop’s 34-game NCAC winning 
streak. 

Much of the team’s success can 
be attributed to the senior attack 
Lisa Longstreth (Pottstown, Pa.), 
who led both the team and the 
conference in scoring. In 22 games 
Longstreth totaled 42 points on 16 
goals and 10 assists. She holds 
Oberlin career records for points 
(88), goals (37), and assists (14). 
Longstreth is ranked as one of the 
top five all-time scorers in the 


with a record of 


NCAC for both career points and 
goals—this despite missing the 1989 
campaign because she was studying 
in Brazil. She earned first-team All- 
NCAC honors and was named the 
1990 NCAC player of the year. 

When the Yeowomen looked for 
defensive leadership, they turned to 
seniors Maureen Hodgins (Water- 
loo, Ontario) at defensive back and 
Melissa Merrill (Baltimore) in the 
goal. Hodgins, an honorable-men- 
tion AIl-NCAC selection, was the 
cornerstone of the Oberlin defen- 
sive unit and the only four-year let- 
ter winner on the team. Merrill, a 
second-team AII-NCAC pick this 
year, broke the school record for 
shutouts in a season with eight and 
finished the year ranked second in 
the NCAC with a .910 save per- 
centage. 

While the seniors were the heart 
of the team, the younger players 


solidified the team as a whole. 
Freshperson attacks Jennifer 
Berman (Louisville, Ky.) and Mar- 
garet Lewis (Asheville, N.C.) fin- 
ished second and third on the team 
in scoring. Berman was named to 
the second AIl-NCAC team. 
Sophomore defender Natalie 
Celeste (Bexley, Ohio) led the team 
with 28 super saves and was named 
second-team AIl-NCAC. Freshman 
defender Kristina Andersson 
(Montclair, N.J.) led the Yeowomen 
in interceptions (218) and tackles 
(21); 

“Player for player, I believe we 
can match up with any team in the 
country,” says Ransdell. While a 
national invitation slipped through 
their hands this year, the future of 
the Yeowomen field hockey team 
seems bright. 

—SCOTT WARGO 
Sports Information Director 


Fall 1990 Team Wrap-Ups 


ven with the loss of its num- 

ber-two and -three runners, 
the women’s cross country team 
earned a sixth-place finish at the 
NCAC championships with 155 
points. 

The Yeowomen were led by se- 
nior Liz Maurice (East Massapequa, 
N.Y.), who placed 18th overall at the 
league meet, covering the 5000-meter 
course in 20:16.1 At the regional 
championships she finished 17th with 
a time of 20:33.1. Maurice led the 
team in four races this season; her 
best finish was at the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association Invitational, 
where she captured eighth place. 

The Yeowomen’s number-two 
runner in 1990, junior Sarah 


Schwartz (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.), had 
never run cross country before this 
season. She finished 26th at the 
NCAC championships with a clock- 
ing of 20:40.6. 

“The veterans ran well all year 
while the newcomers improved 
throughout the season,” says head 
coach Tom Mulligan. 

Despite losing four of their top 
seven runners, the men’s cross 
country team came away with a sec- 
ond-place finish at the NCAC meet, 
their best performance ever at the 
conference championships. 

Although illness and study abroad 
caused him to miss the 1988 and 
1989 seasons, senior Kelly Gillespie 
(Aurora, Colo.) was the Yeomen’s top 
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1990 runner. He placed second 
overall at the NCAC championships, 
the best finish for an Oberlin runner 
since the conference was formed in 
1984. He earned first-team All- 
NCAC honors, covering the 8000- 
meter course in 26:41:3. 

Oberlin’s number-two runner, 
junior Matt Nemeth (Auburntown, 
Tenn.), was also a first-team All- 
NCAC selection. He placed sixth at 
the league championships and was 
the top finisher for the Yeomen at 
the Great Lakes Invitational and at 
the All-Ohio meet. 

“Our performance at the NCAC 
championships was more than any- 
one could ask of a team,” says head 
coach Tom Mulligan. “All our run- 
ners had their best races of the year 
when it counted the most.” 

In 1990 the Oberlin College 
football team, under the guidance 
of first-year head coach Larry Story, 
compiled an overall record of 1-9 and 
a conference mark of 0-8. The 
Yeomen played better than their 
record indicates, losing their final 
two games of the season by a total 
of just eight points. 

Offensively, the Yeomen were led 
by junior tailback Tyrone Reynolds 
(Youngstown, Ohio), who rushed for 
a team- and career-high 752 yards. 
Weighing in at just 140 pounds, he 
averaged an outstanding 4.9 yards 
per carry and led the team in scoring 
with seven touchdowns. 

The receiving corps was led by 
junior wide receiver Gary George 
(Worthington, Ohio) with 38 re- 
ceptions for 493 yards and one 
touchdown. He earned honorable 
mention AII-NCAC laurels for his 
efforts. 

Defensively, the Yeomen were led 
by junior strong safety Dan Ash 
(Youngstown, Ohio), a second-team 
AII-NCAC selection this year. He 
tied for the team lead in intercep- 
tions with three and finished second 
on the team with 77 tackles and two 
fumble recoveries. Ash earned spe- 
cial teams player-of-the-week hon- 
ors three times. Junior linebacker 
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Mike Laposky (Vermilion, Ohio) led 
Oberlin with 111 tackles. He regis- 
tered 46 solo tackles, including four 
for a loss and one fumble recovery. 
Senior cornerback Kenny Poindexter 
(Youngstown, Ohio), an honorable 
mention AII-NCAC selection this 
season, ended his Oberlin career in 
second place on the all-time inter- 
ception list with 11 thefts. 

“We expected the season to be 
tough and it was,” says Story. “The 
kids gave it their best shot every time 
out and never quit.” 

The 1990 season was one of 
struggle for the women’s soccer 
team, which finished with an overall 
mark of 6-11-1 and a 2-6 record and 
seventh-place tie in the NCAC. 

Sophomore goaltender Margaret 
Gardinier (Madison, N.J.) was superb 
in the net, finishing the season with a 
.870 save percentage and breaking 
four team records. She set single- 
season marks for saves (242) and 
shutouts (five) and career marks for 
saves (363) and shutouts (9.5). 

Offensively the Yeowomen were 
led by senior forward Alice Hauschka 
(Seattle, Wash.). She finished the 
season fifth in the conference with 
20 points (seven goals and four as- 
sists), despite missing four games with 
a sprained ankle. She earned second- 
team AII-NCAC honors for her ef- 
forts. Hauschka ends her career at 
Oberlin as the holder of eight team 
records. She owns single-game marks 
for goals (four) and points (eight); 
season marks for goals (12), assists 
(eight), and points (30); and career 
marks for goals (38), assists (27), and 
points (103). 

“We played everybody strong this 
year,” says fourth-year head coach 
Jack Heim. “[The team] improved as 
the season went along and should be 
even better next year.” 

Despite losing six starters to 
graduation, the men’s soccer team 
compiled a solid overall record of 8- 
8-2 and a mark of 3-5 in the NCAC. 

Senior striker and cocaptain Matt 
Filner (Kensington, Md.) led the team 


in scoring with 34 points. Filner 


holds the school’s all-time scoring 
title with 116 points, and he earned 
first-team AII-NCAC honors and 
first-team Great Lakes Region all- 
academic honors this season. Fresh- 
man striker Nick Muys (Silver 
Spring, Md.) finished second on the 
team in scoring, with five goals and 
one assist for 11 points. 

‘Two mainstays on the defensive 
unit were halfbacks Grant Fletcher 
(Chapel Hill, N.C.), a junior, and 
cocaptain Andrei Straumanis (Win- 
ter Park, Fla.), a senior. Both were 
named to the AIl-NCAC third team, 
and Straumanis also claimed honor- 
able mention Great Lakes Region 
academic All-America honors. 

“We played about the way I ex- 
pected,” says head coach Fred Shults. 
“We have some solid players who 
should get stronger as they mature.” 

Despite losing three of last 
season’s key players, the volleyball 
team progressed throughout the 
season and finished the year playing 
well, ending the season with an 
overall record of 8-28 and a confer- 
ence mark of 1-10. 

Leading the Yeowomen in 1990 
was senior setter and cocaptain Lisa 
Soohoo (Cambridge, Mass.), a sec- 
ond-team all-NCAC selection and a 
four-year letter winner. She led the 
team in assists (192) and service aces 
(27) and finished second with 312 
digs. 

Learning under fire, freshpersons 
Kristen McKinney (Cincinnati), 
Chenta Laury (Fair Oaks, Calif.), and 
Megan Shulte (Upland, Calif.) 
stepped into the starting lineup and 
played well. McKinney was second 
on the team with 178 assists and third 
with 25 blocks and 292 digs. Laury 
led the team with 54 blocks. Shulte 
was second among the Yeowomen 
with 38 blocks and 110 kills. 

“We knew it would be difficult to 
break into double figures for victo- 
ries,” says head coach Patrice Milk- 
ovich, “but by the end of the season 
we jelled as a team and finished on a 
positive note. We’re looking forward 
to next season.” —SW 
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BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


GREETINGS 
from OBERLIN wei. 


comes alive in the College archives’ ever-expanding postcard collection 


HE PICTURE POSTCARD ISA 


candid camera recording our amusements and pastimes, our habits and 


customs, our moral attitudes and behaviour,” wrote British journalist 
James Douglas in 1907. “When archaeologists of the 30th century begin 


to excavate... they will collect and collate thousands of 
these cards and they will reconstruct our epoque from 
the strange hieroglyphics and images they reveal... .” 

Not even a century has passed since Douglas’s pre- 
diction, but postcards have already proven themselves 
of value to students of early 20th-century history. Dur- 
ing the period from 1890 to 1920, the golden age of 
postcards, nearly every aspect of local, national, and 
European society was portrayed in postcard form. In- 
troduced as plain, buff-colored cards, postcards were 
quickly embellished with celebrity likenesses and social 
and political cartoons. ‘Tourist sites were popular sub- 
jects, as were the aftermaths of natural and man-made 


disasters. All types of holiday greetings were sent via 
postcard, and almost all events, from local to interna- 
tional, were commemorated with postcards. 

The Oberlin College Archives contains postcards 
with views from every state and from around the world. 
The majority date from the early 1900s, but, with 
continuing contributions, the collection continues to 
grow. The nucleus of the collection was acquired as 
part of the John G. Olmstead papers. A member of 
the Class of 1906, Olmstead was active in alumni af- 
fairs throughout his life, and from 1925 to 1932 was 
general secretary of the Alumni Association and editor 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Olmstead’s family 
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bequeathed his papers to the archives after his death in 
1956. 

The hundreds of cards portraying Oberlin subjects 
are a valuable resource for anyone interested in turn- 
of-the-century Oberlin. Myriad views of the campus 
and town furnish a visual record of Oberlin’s develop- 
ment: automobiles park where horse-drawn carriages 
had clattered on unpaved roads; campus buildings in 
various stages of construction occupy sites of older 
buildings sacrificed to make way for the new. Cards 
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depicting events peculiar to Oberlin, such as illumina- 
tion night and senior day, as well as the correspon- 
dence of Oberlinians, document Oberlin traditions 
and values. 

Today, when the vacation-souvenir postcard is such 
a commonplace, many of these cards seem unconven- 
tional to say the least. Football fans seated in bleach- 
ers, dancers cavorting about the Memorial Arch—these 
are no longer typical postcard material. Yet, when 
postcard collecting was all the rage, the public’s enthu- 


Many of the postcards’ 
inscriptions are as 
interesting as the 
printed scenes although 
some references will 
be lost on persons 
unfamiliar with Oberlin 
lingo (notice the 
reference to fussing 
on the card at 

lower right). 


The entire back of many 
early postcards was 
reserved for the address. 
Corresponding on such 
cards was indeed an 
exercise in brevity, as 
the Glee Club card 
(upper left) plainly 
indicates. 
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siasm prompted increasingly diverse subject matter. 
Postcard printers’ aggressive advertising encouraged 
many small-business persons to publish their own cards, 
and with the advent of photocards—photographs de- 
veloped and imprinted as postcards—subject-matter 
boundaries became nearly limitless. 

The postcard album quickly rivaled the family pho- 
tograph album for prominent display in many drawing 
rooms. Several styles of frames, albums, boxes, and racks 
were crafted for postcard display and storage. Gas- and 


electric-powered devices that projected postcards onto a 
screen were marketed, no doubt begetting the ancestor 
of the modern home-movie fanatic. National and inter- 
national clubs promoted what they called, in slang, 
“philocarty” and “cartephilia”: postcard collecting. (The 
formal name for postcard collecting—deltiology—is de- 
rived from the Greek for “small writing tablet.”) 
Postcard popularity notwithstanding, segments of 
the public strongly opposed the innovation. When the 
first government-issued postal card was authorized in 
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Austria in 1869, critics feared the possibility of public 
libel and the prying eyes of post-office clerks and fam- 
ily servants. 

Opposition continued as collecting fever swept 
through Europe and the United States. Journalist James 
Douglas applauded the linguistic brevity of postcard ~ 
messages and blamed time “squandered in private corre- ie \ 
spondence” for the loss of untold works of litera- 
ture. Yet his fellow literati denounced the post- 
card for cultivating coarseness. In 1910 
George Fitch satirized postcard aficiona- 
dos in an American Magazine article: “Like 
a heaven-sent relief, the souvenir postal has 
come to the man of few ideas and a torpid 
vocabulary.” 

Most cards were printed by European firms, 
especially German ones. The decline of the 
postcard era began with the onset of World War 
I, which took a drastic toll on European com- 
merce. Postcard production continued, but with far 
less quality and variety. After World War II most 
Americans associated the medium almost entirely with 
vacations and tourist sites, until a 1960s revival of 
interest in postcards brought about another surge in 
production. 

Renewed postcard popularity is evident in gift shops 
around the country, and Oberlin shops are no excep- 
tion. An enormous assortment of cards beckons to 
browsers, enticing them to dash off a quick greeting or 
to stockpile for upcoming occasions. And even though 
postcards aren’t just for tourists anymore, it’s always ap- 
ropos to exclaim “Having a wonderful time! Wish you 
were here.” 


Sporting events and 
rivalries were popular 
postcard material. The 
spectator card, taken 
from the memory book 
of Alice Oglevie Houser 
"17, is inscribed: “This 
is the game where we 
yelled so loud.” 


Wishing You 
Were Here? 


Or just wanting to peek at Oberlin’s campus to- 
day, or show your alma mater off to friends and 
relatives? The College Office of Communications 
has produced a series of 12 postcards with these 
scenes: Peters Hall viewed through the Memo- 
rial Arch, Tappan Square with daffodils, the re- 
stored home of Charles Martin Hall, Hall Audi- 
torium seen through the Oberlin College Inn 
garden, Talcott Residence Hall, Baldwin Resi- 


In the years before 
television, postcards served 


dence Hall, the Finney Chapel doors, the door- h Wed | | f Gas a news bulletin. 
way to the Cox Administration Building, a detail - Oberlin's version of 
from the arcade of the Allen Memorial Art Mu- disaster cards recorded the 


seum, a detail of the conservatory building framed ote gS = effects of its legendary 
by a flowering cherry tree, the Clark Bandstand, “eosteattn Mee neainmemmbenigeeet = inclement weather. 
and the Carnegie Building. 

A set of the postcards (one of each view) can 
be yours for $5.00 (price includes postage and 
handling) mailed to Postcards, Office of Com- 
munications, 153 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
44074. 


Please allow several weeks for delivery. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF POSTCARDS BY RICK SHERLOCK 
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Why Today 


’s Students 


Choose Oberlin to Study 
the Liberal Arts 


Almost all students admitted to the College of Arts 
and Sciences for this school year think the school 


is “liberal,” but fewer students agree about 


what other qualities describe Oberlin 


BY THOMAS C. HAYDEN 


ORIGINALLY CHOSE OBERLIN BECAUSE OF ITS DISTANCE 
from home and the challenging new atmosphere I felt it could provide. 


Those challenges have been coming at a steady pace since my arrival two 


weeks early my first year.” So writes Jessica Grover, a senior from Norway, 


Maine, who is majoring in American history. Since ar- 
riving here four years ago Grover has joined the scuba 
club and traveled to the Grand Cayman Islands during 
Winter Term. She has played both field hockey and 
track at the varsity level. She has also written articles 
for the student literary magazine Plum Creek Review 
and spent a term in the Williams College—Mystic Sea- 
port program. This year she is an intern in the College 
of Arts and Sciences Admissions Office. 

An admitted-student questionnaire shows that many 
students came to Oberlin’s College of Arts and Sciences 
for reasons similar to Grover’s. This year’s responses 
to the questionnaire—mailed both to students who 
enroll and students who don’t—bear out the recent 
US News and World Report’s report on top colleges, 
which ranked Oberlin second in academic reputation. 

Characteristics of a college most often rated “very 
important” by respondents to the admitted-students 
questionnaire were, in order: quality of faculty, quality 
of major, access to faculty, variety of courses offered, 
and emphasis on undergraduate education. There is 
virtual agreement among enrolling and nonenrolling 


students on the value of these characteristics. 

Among other factors that shape the decision whether 
to attend Oberlin, parents are listed as most influential 
for 49 percent of the enrolling students and for 55 
percent of the nonenrolling students. Preparation for 
graduate school was the second most important factor, 
inducing 49 percent of the admitted students to choose 
Oberlin and 33 percent to go elsewhere. 

Students’ ratings of Oberlin compared to their rat- 
ings of its competitors show Oberlin to be perceived 
as having slightly greater diversity, access to and quality 
of faculty, and undergraduate emphasis. Characteristics 
in which Oberlin was rated “about the same” as the 
other schools are availability of religious activities, 
athletic programs, prominence of athletics, and cost. 
Characteristics rated “poor” or “worse” than other 
schools are geographical location, access to off-cam- 
pus activities, surroundings, and ease of getting home. 

The college admissions office pays close attention 
to what admitted students say about Oberlin and uses 
the information when it addresses prospective appli- 
cants, their parents, and their guidance counselors. In 
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addition the office is mindful of the 
images of the College that attract stu- 
dents (see chart) and tries to present 
them and the facts behind them in ad- 
missions literature. The literature am- 
plifies the strengths of the College and 
acknowledges its weaknesses, hoping to Liberal 
help students make the narrow distinc- 
tions necessary to distinguish Oberlin 


; Intellectual 
from its numerous competitors. 


CROSS-APPLICATION SCHOOLS Galena 
The admitted-student questionnaire 

asks for the names of the other colleges Isolated 
to which the students applied. This year 

Brown University was named most of- Personal 
ten, followed by Wesleyan and Yale 


universities, Carleton and Swarthmore Intense 
colleges, and Northwestern University, 
in that order. 

The decision to attend Oberlin, or 
any other college for that matter, also 
depends on economic considerations— 
tuition and financial aid. Shaun Neal, a 
senior from Bellport, New York, and a 
college admissions office intern, asks: 
“Why did I pass up full scholarships at Relaxed 
four other schools and a ‘bonus’ schol- 
arship from Drew to come here? I liked Social 
it here and I enjoyed the prospect of 
the academic challenge.” While his Exciting 
query suggests that academic consider- 
ations overrode economic, his financial- 


Friendly 
Prestigious 


Comfortable 


Admitted Students’ Images of Oberlin 


20% 


HE 1106 admitted students 
493 enrolling students 


B 63 nonenrolling students 


100% 


aid package from Oberlin was only _ The responses of each of the 1106 admitted students who returned their admitted-student questionnaires this year 
somewhat less than those offered by are represented twice in each set of bars in this chart—once in the black bar and once in either the light grey bar 
other schools. At this point he is not so or the dark grey bar. Thus, over 90 percent of those admitted to Oberlin thought it “liberal,” whether or not they 


sure about his decision, “because my enrolled, but the enrolling and nonenrolling students differed greatly as to whether Oberlin is a “friendly” or 


financial-aid package has gotten pro- “exciting” place. This information is from the Student Descriptive Questionnaire, supplied by Applied Educational 
gressively worse since I have been here. _ Research, Inc., which also tabulates the results. 


I’ve been expected to contribute at least 
the same amount I contributed toward my education 
the first year even though I’ve been unable to find as 
much summer employment since then. That means I 
have to take out more in loans and work more hours 
during the school year.” 


STUDENTS’ REACTIONS TO COST 

Students admitted to Oberlin’s College of Arts and 
Sciences this year varied in their reactions to the cost. 
Of those who did not qualify for financial aid, 56 per- 
cent who did not consider cost important chose Oberlin, 
as did about a third of those for whom cost was impor- 
tant. Of those who qualified for financial aid, 28 per- 
cent who considered price important chose Oberlin. 
About a third of the students who both qualified for 
financial aid and thought Oberlin was priced compara- 
bly to other schools choose Oberlin, as did 52 percent 
of those who both qualified for financial aid and thought 
Oberlin’s cost was less. Answers to the student descrip- 
tive questionnaire also showed quite clearly that the 
more needy the student, the more likely that Oberlin’s 
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financial-aid offer was adequate and that the student 
would enroll. 

The college admissions office, in conjunction with 
the registrar and the financial-aid office, studies the 
questionnaire very carefully for information on the 
College and its presentation to the public. The office 
also looks at the schools that compete with Oberlin 
for students. In that competition, we did better this 
year than last: more students chose Oberlin instead of 
one of the other colleges that admitted them. That 
improvement suggests that prospective students, un- 
derstanding the challenges and opportunities that Jes- 
sica Grover and Shaun Neal described, are choosing 
the college that is best for them. = 


THOMAS C. HAYDEN ss director of admissions for 
the College of Arts and Sciences. In a future issue Michael 
Manderen, director of conservatory admissions, will tell why 


music students choose the Oberlin College Conservatory of 


Music. This article first appeared in the Observer, Oberlin’s 
faculty and staff newspaper. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY Vincent 


W. Bucher *32 B.D. has moved 
from Getzville, N.Y., to Mon- 
roe, Ohio. Vincent’s new home 
in the Mt. Pleasant retirement 
quarters is near that of his el- 
dest son. V ale A. Thomas 
54 B.D. retired 5 7 

on June 15 as 
senior minister 
with the First 
United Meth- 
odist Church in 
Ypsilanu, Mich., 
and a few weeks 


later the Ypsil- 


Thomas 
anti city council declared Sun- 


day, July 1, 1990, Reverend 
Perry A. Thomas Day. Perry 
and his wife, Ann, have moved 
into their retirement home. 
Perry is concentrating on his 
sculpting and is completing 
several commissions. 


1918 tinian taylor cel- 
ebrated her 100th birthday last 
year. She recently moved to a 


nursing center in her home 
state, New York. 


5 922 In August Maxwell 


News ¢ Notes 


Oberlin goes on the road, and two theater stars trek back 
to campus; the Kaplans prove what you knew all along: 
nature is good for you 


Oberlin Faculty Give Regional Seminars 


By Midge Wood Brittingham *60 


berlin Outreach, day-long regional 
seminars led by Oberlin faculty, is the 
newest Alumni Association program. The first 
in this year’s series convened in eas SEAS 
ber 13, when 53 
alumni mired a dis- 
cussion led by biology 
professor Richard 
Levin and religion 
professor Gilbert 
Meilaender on ethical 
decision making in a 
technological age. 
Overarching ques- 
tions tackled in the 
seminar were, Who 
has the right to 
choose?, and Who has 
the right to know? 
Levin posed a series of 
ethical dilemmas aris- 


Economics: Politics and Personal Respon- 
sibility toward a Sustainable Planet.” The 
political climate in China today was the fo- 
cus in Los Angeles February 2 when Vivian 


ing from new biologi- Gilbert Meilaender, professor of religion, Eunee the Oberlin Outreach dats on 
cal advances, including ethical decision making in a technological age. 


surrogate motherhood 

and gene therapy. Meilaender used the right- 
to-die issue to raise the question of individual 
rights and responsibilities in a connected so- 
ciety. 

A January seminar in Miami featured David 
Orr, professor of environmental studies, and 
Clayton Koppes, professor of history, leading 
a discussion titled “Energy, Environment, and 


Hsu, professor of Chinese, and Marc 
Blecher, professor of government shared 
observations from their recent trips to 


China. 


MIpGE Woop BRITTINGHAM & 
executive director of the Oberlin Alumni Asso- 
clation. 
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Michelle Daniels Assumes Responsibility 
for Black-Alumni Activities 


Mies Daniels, new I E z Bradley-Glenn ’76 will be 
is enlisting the participation 

of Cleveland- and Elyria- 
area alumni in the project. 
Assisting Michelle with 
the programs is intern 
Peaches Fondern ’88 and 
student interns Walter 
Thompson ’91 and Rachel 
Lickey 92. Rachel is the 
daughter of Marvin Gor- 
don-Lickey 59 and Virginia 
Parr °59. Portia Boulware 
’89 was an intern during the 


associate dean of 
student support services, has 
assumed responsibility for 
black-alumni activities. 
Before coming to Ober- 
lin, Michelle was assistant 
director of the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Challenge for 
Excellence Program. A 
graduate of the College of 
Wooster, she received her 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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fall semester. 


At the fall Alumni Michelle Daniels The current staff is 
Council meeting, Michelle working with the Black 
met with the Black Alumni Committee. Alumni Committee on plans for this year’s 
She is in the process of revamping the Black Alumni Reunion, to be held April 
mentor program, and with the aid of Jackie 12-14. —MWB 


Five Alumni foin 20 Other Harpists 
for Lucy Lewis Memorial Concert 


On September 22, REP ATT 
1990, Alice Chalifoux, 
teacher of harp, lead a 
25-member harp en- 
semble that included 
five former students of 
Lucy Lewis, professor 
of harp who died ex- 
actly a year earlier. The 
ensemble, perhaps the 
first assembled in the § 
Oberlin-Cleveland area aml 3 
since 1955, was part of a concert held in memory of Lewis. Georganne Cassat ’72, 
harp teacher and performer who lives in Houston; Judith Liber ’61, principal solo 
harpist of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra; Beth Schwartz Robinson 68, princi- 
pal harpist with the Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra; Jane Cauffiel Thomson ’56, 
performer in the mid-central and mid-Atlantic states and founder of the harp 
program at Lorain County (Ohio) Community College; and Grace Sung-en Wong 
°70, principal harpist of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, joined conserva- 
tory students and other local harpists on the Finney Chapel Stage. 

Lewis left the bulk of her estate—about a million dollars—to the conservatory 


to be used for harp scholarships. 
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and Irene Caulkins Hahn cel- 
ebrated their 67th wedding an- 
niversary by hosting a reception 
for the medical-unit patients of 
Mount San Antonio Gardens, a 
Congregational retirement 
home in Pomona, Calif. 


1924 The Friends of 


Chamber Music in Schenectady, 
N.Y., recognized the contribu- 
tions of composer Martha Beck 
Carragan with a concert of her 
works Oct. 14. The concert 
featured works written 
throughout Martha’s 71-year 
career, including two of her 
newest pieces, written last year. 


é 93 7 In March Frances 


Hutchinson Bray and her hus- 
band visited Erwin ’36 and Alice 
Schriver Britton at the Brittons’ 
Florida home. In July the Brays 
travelled to Germany, where 
they met Justin Hartman 742 at 
the Oberammergau Passion 
Play. W Colden, N.Y., resident 
Joseph Wincenc married Mrs. 
Henry Killeen Oct. 14. Joseph 
is the founder and conductor of 
both the Orchard Park (New 
York) Symphony Orchestra and 
the Amherst (New York) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which is in its 
46th season. 


z 9 3 8 Backstroke swimmer 
Al Fisher won two silver and one 
bronze medal at the United 
States Masters’ Short Course 
Swimming Championships held 
in August at the Woodlands in 
Houston. Al placed second in 
both the 100- and 200-meter 
backstroke events, and third in 
the 50-meter event. W Last 
October the Indianapolis and 
English foundations presented 
William T. Ray with an appre- 
ciation plaque. William, who is 
director of the Ameritrust Bank 
of Central Indiana, has served 
the foundations more than 19 
years. 


i939 The work of Mans- 
field, Ohio, artist Helen 
Lindbeck was presented in July 
at the Different Stages Gallery 


in Mansfield. 


i94i A bad back has 


forced M. Elizabeth Manson 
Smith to move from her sec- 
ond-floor condo to a retirement 
home in Danville, Calif. She 
describes her new home as 
beautiful, and she now lives 
closer to her daughters and 
grandchildren. 


1942 recognition of his 


years of service to the public- 
relations profession, George C. 
Brown has been elected to the 
Coll. of Fellows of the Public 
Relations Society of America. ¥ 
Nancy Hughitt Murray has 
moved to Florida and looks 
forward to hearing from old 
friends and alumni in the area. 
Her address: 93 Tara Lane, 
Plantation Landings, Haines 


City, FL 33844. 


1943 Irving Philips was 


elected president of the Inter- 
national Assoc. of Child and 
Adolescent Psychiatry and Al- 
lied Professionals at the 
association’s quadrennial meet- 
ing held last summer in Kyoto, 
Japan. W The International 
Society of Phonetic Sciences has 
named James M. Pickett Out- 
standing Phonetician of the 
Year and has presented him 
with the Kay Elemetrics Award 
in Phonetics. James is professor 
emeritus of speech research at 
Gallaudet U., where he founded 
the Center for Auditory and 
Speech Sciences. He currently 
owns and operates the Windy 
Hill Lab in Surrey, Maine. V 
Oberlin trustee and retired 
Princeton U. economist Albert 
Rees has been elected to the 
national board of directors of 
Recording for the Blind. 


t 944 Alice Lyons Eckardt 


and her husband, Roy, were the 
first Maxwell Fellows in the 
study and teaching of the Ho- 
locaust at the Oxford Centre for 
Postgraduate Hebrew Studies. 
They spent the 1989-90 aca- 
demic year at the center in 
Oxford, England, where Alice 
taught courses in the year-long 
Jewish-studies program and 
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Bill Irwin and Romulus Linney 
among Nine Visiting Oberlinians 


ctor/clown Bill Irwin ’73 and play- 

wright Romulus Linney ’53, two 
highly successful and well-known alumni 
in the theater, were in Oberlin the second 
week of September as participants in the 
ASOC (Alumni in Service to Oberlin Col- 
lege) program. 

Bill Irwin, the first performance artist to 
receive a five-year “genius” fellowship from 
the MacArthur Foundation, spoke (and 
clowned and ee 
danced) on the 2S 
Finney Chapel / 
stage as part of 
this year’s Dis- 
tinguished Lec- 
ture Series: the 
Politics of Cul- 
ture’ He ad- 
dressed and dem- 
onstrated “High 
Art and Low, 
What's Up?” The Irwin 
large audience enthusiastically applauded the 
performer’s use of humor, mime, and dance. 
Bill suggested that clowning represents “the 
politics of the body,” and that “we laugh 
about what we’re afraid about.” Later in 
the afternoon he led a master class in 
Warner Center for theater and dance stu- 
dents. Bill is best known for his comedy 
performance In Regard of Flight and his off- 
Broadway success Largely New York, which 
received five ony nominations as well as 
the Critic’s Circle, Drama Desk, and New 
York Dance and Performance awards. Most 
recently, Bill triumphed at Lincoln Center 
as Lucky in Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for 
Godot, with Robin Williams and Steve 
Martin. He can be seen in two forthcom- 
ing films, Paul Mazursky’s Scenes from a 
Shopping Mall, starring Woody Allen and 
Bette Midler, and Steppin’ Out, an ode to the 
amateur dance class, in which he costars 
with Liza Minnelli and Shelly Winters. 

Later in the week Romulus Linney ’53, 
Oberlin’s guest writer for 1990-91, was on 
campus in conjunction with two events: 
productions of two of his plays—A Woman 
Without a Name (1985) and Three Poets, as 


yet unpublished—presented by the students 
in the Theater and Dance Department, and 
the Guest Writer course taught through 
the Creative Writing Program. The Guest 
Writer class offers an opportunity to study 
in depth the work of an author who comes 
to the campus as an academic resource. For 
the course, which includes nine class ses- 
sions, two journals, a writing project, and a 
10-page essay, students studied Romulus’s 
works and met with the author twice. Dur- 
ing his visit Romulus also gave a public 
reading from his works, drawing most from 
the plays set in his native Appalachia, which 
he read in a variety of Appalachian voices. 
Romulus fell 
in love with the- 
ater during his 
freshman year at 
Oberlin when he 
met the late Pro- 
fessor of English 
Stan McLaughlin 
°21, whom the 
playwright re- 
members as the 
director of “sim- 
Linney ple, modest, and 
very healthy and happy student produc- 
tions.” After completing an English major 
at Oberlin, Romulus studied acting at the 
Yale School of Drama, earning the M.F.A. 
degree in 1958. (4 Woman Without a Name 
will be presented at Oberlin again during 
this year’s commencement-reunion week- 
end.) 
Seven other alumni had returned earlier 
to campus as part of the fall ASOC program. 
Cynthia Rudolph ’88 spoke August 23 
to Oberlin’s 22 Presidential Science schol- 
ars. She talked to the students about her 
years at Oberlin and her current career 
path. A math major at Oberlin, Cynthia is 
now in the computer program department 
at the Travelers Company in Connecticut. 
In September Cheryl Johnson Batth °77 
spoke to Oberlin students at a student-or- 
ganized forum about the issues of racism at 
Cleveland State University that followed the 
recent dismissal of the university’s vice- 
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president for minority affairs, Raymond 
Winbush. Cheryl is a member of the 
Steering Committee of Black Faculty and 
Staff Organization at Cleveland State and 
cochairs the university’s Coalition for Equal 
Education and Opportunity. 

At the invitation of the Creative Writing 
Program Elaine Perry ’81 returned Sep- 
tember 17 to read excerpts from her first 
novel, Another Present Era, published in 
1990 by Farrar, Straus and Giroux, and a 
second novel, Everyone Wants to Go to 
Heaven, but Nobody Wants to Die, in progress. 
A Lima, Ohio, native who majored in psy- 
chology at Oberlin, as a student Elaine was 
torn between her interests in music, the 
visual arts, and creative writing. It wasn’t 
until her senior year that she showed some 
of her poems to Stuart Friebert, director of 
the Creative Writing Program, and then 
signed up for independent-study writing 
courses with him. Moving to New York 
City two days after graduation, Elaine pur- 
sued her writing career by holding a string 
of survival jobs in publishing and computer 
graphics that al- 
lowed her to put 
her writing first. 
From 1982 to 
1984 she at- 
tended Columbia 
University as 
part of the Lit- 
erature/Writing 
Program in the 
School of Gen- 
“| eral Studies. 
Perry “Renaissance 
Texts as Sites of Feminist Resistance” was 
the title of a September lecture given by 
Barbara Bowen ’77, assistant professor of 
English, Queen’s College, New York City. 
Barbara was invited back to Oberlin by the 
English Department. She was an English 
and Latin major at Oberlin, and received 
her M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Yale. 

While on a visit to the United States 
Emmanuel Dongala-Bourdzeki ’65, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Marien Ngouabi 
University in Brazzaville, Congo, spent an 
October afternoon in Oberlin, visiting with 
English professor Dewey Ganzel and 
chemistry professors Norm Craig and Ri- 
chard Schoonmaker. Emmanuel met with 
faculty for lunch and with French House 
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students for dinner. After dinner he gave a 
talk at French House, “French in Post- 
Colonial Africa.” 

The Biology Department sponsored an 
October 8 visit by Ned Friedman ’81, 
assistant professor of botany at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. He gave a lecture titled 
“Double Fertilization in Ephedra: Impli- 
cations for the ” 
Origin of the : 
Angiosperms.” 
Ned, son of Art 
°46 and Bess 
Lucas Friedman 
49, majored in 
biology at Ober- 
lin and received 
the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the 
University of 
California at Friedman 
Berkeley in 1986. His work, some of which 
was published in the journal Science last 
year, casts new light on the origin of the 
flowering plants. 

On October 25 David Kidder ’80, as- 
sistant professor of geology at Ohio Uni- 
versity, returned to Oberlin at the invita- 
tion of the Geology Department. He spoke 
on late Precambrian sedimentation and 
tectonics in the northwestern United States. 
David received the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Iowa. —MWB 


Found! 


Several hundred copies of Donald Love’s 
1955 biography 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin 
(Yale University Press, 300 pp.) 

Long out of print and unavailable, 
these copies will be sold on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Send 
name, address, and check for $15 
(includes postage) payable to 
Oberlin College to: 


Secretary of the College 
Cox Administration Building 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 
44074 


advised several graduate stu- 
dents on their theses. 


1945 After teaching three 


years at Zhejiang U. in Hang- 
zhou, China, Mary Gray Brown 
is teaching English at Yunnan 
Normal U. in Kunming, China. 
Between positions, she spent 
five months in New Zealand, 
where she welcomed her first 


grandchild. 


| 946 John S. Aird’s new 
book, Slaughter of the Innocents: 
Coercive Birth Control in China, 
was published by University 
Press of America in May. 


E94 T cari Rowan has re- 
ceived the 1990 Allen H. 
Neuharth Award for Excellence 
in Journalism. Former director 
of the U.S. Information Agency 
and former deputy assistant 
secretary of state for public re- 
lations, Carl is a permanent 
panelist on “Inside Washing- 
ton,” a public-affairs television 
show. W Shakespearean scholar 
John Shaw has joined the 
Western Reserve Academy 
(Ohio) faculty for the 1990-91 
academic year. John is a 1940 
graduate of the school. 


1949 &.: the past three 


summers, with her daughters’ 
assistance, Kay Werner Simonson 
has been teaching intensive 
English classes in the French 
village of Flavigny-sur-Ozerain, 
where she makes her home. A 
grandmother of five, Kay plans 
to retire in 1992 and hopes to 
attend an Oberlin reunion soon, 
she says. W Chuck Windle has 
received the American Psycho- 
logical Assoc.’s Harold M. 
Hildreth Award in recognition 
of his dedication and achieve- 
ment in public service. 


a 95 i San Francisco Bay- 


area resident Judy Griswold is 
busy with her growing family 
and part-time office work. Her 
sixth grandchild was born in 
February 1990. Judy and her fam- 
ily love living in the Bay area de- 
spite the earthquakes, she says. 


2| 


95 2 Laura Galatha Ware 
retired July 14 as admissions 
officer at San 
Francisco State 
U. After 28 
years with the 
university, retir- 
ing on Bastille 
Day seemed a 
revolutionary 
thing to do, she Ware 
says. W Artist and art historian 
James Smith Pierce has joined 
Colby Coll. as a 
visiting profes- 
sor of art. James 
is emeritus pro- 
fessor of art his- 
tory at U. Ken- 
tucky, where he 
taught 20 years. 
Vv. Bethesda, Pierce 
Md., resident Dean Pruitt com- 
mutes to State U. New York, 
Buffalo, where he has been 
named distinguished professor 
of psychology. In June he was 
appointed to a two-year term 
as president of the International 
Assoc. for Conflict Manage- 
ment. Dean’s new book, Me- 
diation Research: The Process and 
Effectiveness of Third-Party In- 
tervention, was published re- 
cently by Jossey-Bass. 


i 954 Janet Sampson Wiley 
has been elected president of 
the Indiana, Pa., Monday Mu- 
sical Club. For the past nine 
years Jan has maintained a 
private piano studio, with stu- 
dents ranging in age from six 
to 76. 


i935 In October 1989 


Ronald J. Kallen and his family 
moved from Cleveland Hts., 
Ohio, to Highland Park, Ill. 
Ronald is director of pediatric 
nephrology at Lutheran Gen- 
eral Hospital in Park Ridge. He 
coedited the April issue of Pe- 
diatric Clinics of North America, 
and also wrote two articles for 
that issue. A designer of mi- 
crocomputer-based information 
systems for medical-education 
programs, in October 1990 he 
delivered a paper on hardware 
and software interfacing be- 
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KAPLANS HAVE DATA: 
Natural Environments Relieve 
Stress and Mental Fatigue 


By Kate Kellogg 


hile psychologists and philosophers 

have always acknowledged the 
therapeutic value of nature, few have fully 
understood its power to restore mental, 
emotional, and physical health, say Stephen 
57 and Rachel Bach Kaplan ’58, research- 
ers at the University of Michigan. 

The Kaplans’ new book, The Experience 
of Nature: A Psychological Perspective, is one 
of the first empirical studies of the rela- 
tionship between people and natural envi- 
ronments. It encompasses nearly 20 years 
of research, much of it funded by the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

One of nature’s most therapeutic effects, 
they found, is the “restorative experience.” 
Nature can restore key mental faculties that 
become fatigued from day-to-day work ac- 
tivities and responsibilities. Such a restora- 
tion is essential to help people continue to 
function effectively, notes Stephen, profes- 
sor of psychology and of electrical engi- 
neering and computer science at the uni- 
versity. 

“People who suffer from mental fatigue 
become distracted, irritable, error-prone to 
the point where it is risky for them to even 
try to make decisions,” he says. “In fact, 
mental fatigue may be a major cause of hu- 
man error.” 

Nature offers most people relief from the 
main cause of mental fatigue: directed at- 
tention. Attending to something burden- 
some or uninteresting is mentally taxing 
because close focus demands inhibition of 
all distracting thoughts or stimuli. An ex- 
perience with nature, on the other hand— 
whether it is a fishing trip or gardening— 
offers a break from directed attention. 

“People generally find enough fascinat- 
ing stimuli in nature to give the type of 
mental activity involved in directed atten- 
tion a rest,” says Rachel, professor of natu- 
ral resources and of psychology. Caves, 
waterfalls, wild animals, fires, sunsets, or 


even flowers and trees generally do not de- 
mand forced attention. 

Nature also restores meaning and pur- 
pose to people’s lives by “offering the op- 
portunity for compatibility between an 
individual’s actions and inclinations,” the 
Kaplans say. “When one gathers wood for 
a fire or hurries to prepare one’s shelter 
before it rains, there is little difficulty in 
considering these activities as being 
worthwhile,” they note. “Likewise, watering 
and mulching one’s garden to protect the 
plants from drying out has a feeling of 
importance associated with it.” 

The Kaplans’ research on people’s reac- 
tions to a wilderness experience identified 
some of the ways in which the natural set- 
ting is beneficial to people. Their data came 
from handwritten logs of research subjects 
who spent nine to 14 days backpacking 
through a large wilderness area in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula from 1973 to 
1981. The participants in the Outdoor 
Challenge Program represented a wide 
range of economic and educational back- 
grounds and came from both rural and 
urban areas. The results of the research 
surprised even the authors. 

“We had not expected to find the wil- 
derness experience so powerful and perva- 
sive in its impact,” Rachel says. The wil- 
derness experience included hiking through 
dense, trackless forest and a “solo” in which 
each participant spent 48 hours alone at a 
lake. The contrasts between the sense of 
peace people feel in the wilderness and their 
daily routines “lead to serious reflections 
on what is worthwhile and what is not,” 
they say. 

The Kaplan’s book also examines factors 
that contribute to people’s preferences for 
natural environments. “People prefer envi- 
ronments that have sufficient order to make 
them understandable. At the same time, 
they favor settings that invite them to ex- 
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Stephen and Rachel 


plore—with transparent rather than dense 
stands of trees—and paths that bend around 
corners,” Rachel says. Such information 
could help landscapers and community 
planners design and manage more satisfy- 
ing natural environments, she notes. 

In the book the Kaplans quote a study 
that shows that the quality of the view out 
the window is a significant factor in the 
recovery of patients in physical medicine 
and rehabilitation wards of six hospitals. 
Another study they cite demonstrates that 
the content of the view is important in 
hospital patients’ recovery from surgery, 
with nature content contributing to faster 
recovery. 

The Kaplans discovered in a different 
study that job stress can be affected by in- 
volvement with nature. In the study, per- 
sons who indicated they could see outside 
from their desks and others who worked 
outside reflected less job stress than the 
rest of the sample. They also reported few- 
er health problems and higher levels of 


Kaplan have documented nature’s restorative effects. 


overall life satisfaction. 

The benefits of nature 
never will be fully real- 
ized, the Kaplans be- 
lieve, unless our culture 
overcomes “its confused 
priorities with respect to 
nature.” The Chamber 
of Commerce member 
who advocates increased 
commercial develop- 
ment in the city but 
prefers to live in the 
country by a lake exem- 
plifies this attitude, say 
the Kaplans. They offer 
several reasons for the 
attitude: traditional 
hesitancy to exert con- 
trol over private prop- 
erty for the public good, failure to under- 
stand the importance of natural environ- 
ments beyond their decorative role, and 
lack of public participation in land-use de- 
cisions. 

“Opportunities for protection of natural 
areas are lost every day,” Stephen says. 
“Public housing authorities don’t realize 
how much their tenants could benefit from 
just a few trees or shrubs. Yet the prolif- 
eration of rooftop planting and inner-city 
garden plots further illustrates both the 
need for nature and the possibility of hav- 
ing it even in the city.” 
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KATE KELLOGG=~sa uriter for the 
University of Michigan. A variation of this 
article appeared originally in the spring 1990 
issue of LSA Magazine, a publication of the 
university’s College of Literature, Science and 
the Arts. Sue Lowe contributed to this version 
of the piece. Lowe is editor of M-CARE News, 
a publication of the university’s health mainte- 
nance organization. 


OLGBA Volunteers for 1959-90 


Members of the OLGBA (Oberlin Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual Alumni) Steering Com- 
mittee for 1989-1990 were Andy Cemelli ’86 and Wendy Levy ’82, co-chairs; 


Andrew Deppe ’85; Beth DeSombre ’88; Bob Diehm 737; Gareth Fenley 83; and 
Ricardo Barreto ’74. Their names were inadvertently omitted from the list of 
volunteers active in Alumni Association activities, printed in the recently published 
Oberlin College Donors and Volunteers 1989-90. —MWB 
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tween vital-signs monitors and 
microcomputers. Ronald con- 
tinues to race sailboats in com- 
petition. W For 22 years Ann 
Parshall Messenger has been 
teaching at Simon Fraser U., 
where she is professor of En- 
glish. Although she is on long- 
term disability leave, she con- 
tinues to do research and has 
recently published Gender at 
Work, four monographs of 
18th-century women writers. V 
On August 26, during the week- 
long celebration of John 
Frederick Oberlin’s 250th birth- 
day, Richard and Margaret 
Ormsby Thompson visited 
Waldersbach, Oberlin’s former 
home. Richard and Margaret 
report that they were the only 
Americans, and the only 
Oberlinians, present that day. 


1956 Tampa, Fla., organ- 


ist Julie B. Creighton is also a 
health and nutritional consult- 
ant. She says she is interested 
in developing a home in which 
sound health and nutritional 
practices, classical music, and 
spirituality blend to heal and 
raise the quality of life. W As 
Lehigh U.’s new coordinator 
for international students and 
scholars, Anne Horsfall Thomas 
plans orientation programs, 
promotes cross-cultural univer- 
sity activities, and advises in- 
ternational students on matters 
of immigration and personal 
adjustment. W U. Iowa Bessie 
Dutton Murray Professor of 
Law Burns H. Weston has re- 
cently published A/ternative Se- 
curity: Living without Nuclear 
Deterrence. The book-has been 
given to every member of Con- 
gress and to many key people 
in the executive branch. The 
second edition of Burns’s text- 
book International Law and 
World Order: A Problem-Oriented 
Coursebook has also recently 
been released. 


6 95 7 Indiana U. Press has 


recently published Jerold S. 
Auerbach’s book Rabbis and 
Lawyers: The Journey from To- 
rah to Constitution. Jerold is a 
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professor of history at 
Wellesley Coll. YW On Oct. 24 
William Curtis returned to 
Oberlin, and Finney Chapel, as 
a member of the Negro En- 
semble Co. for the company’s 
production of Charles Fuller’s 
play Jonquil. William, who goes 
by the stage name Curt Wil- 
liams, performed the role of 
Judge Bridges. 


1958 Eastern Michigan 


U. has appointed Frank Jones 
professor in the Dept. of Inter- 
disciplinary Technology. Before 
accepting this position Frank 
had been on the faculty at 
North Dakota State U. W In 
her 17th year of community 
service, Ann Voorhees Comosanas 
is working at the Miami Dade 
Public Library in downtown 
Miami’s Cultural Center. Her 
daughter, Sheri Ashcraft ’86, is 
also working in Miami as a 
graduate admissions counselor 


at Berry U. 


i 959 The Music Teach- 


ers’ National Assoc. has recog- 
nized Diane Butters Kadwell as 
a nationally certified piano 
teacher. Diane teaches piano 
independently and in the pub- 
lic schools of Canby, Oreg., 
where she lives. She is also the 
principal accompanist for the 
Canby Chorale and choir di- 
rector and pianist for the Canby 
Christian Church. W Kathleen 
Drucker Spivack is visiting 
professor of American poetry at 
U. Paris. Her book The Gem- 
like Flame will be published by 
Paragon house this year. A 
personal memoir, it deals with 
the work and development of 
poets Robert Lowell, Anne 
Sexton, Sylvia Plath, Elizabeth 
Bishop, Adrienne Rich, and 
others in Boston from 1959 to 
1977. Kathleen’s address until 
June: c/o Stern, Rue de Seine, 
75006 Paris, France. Phone: 43 
25 23 68. W Ithaca Coll. pro- 
fessor of music Peter Hedrick 
has resigned after a 27-year 
tenure to become full-time ar- 
tistic director of the New York 
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Roland M. Baumann, Editor 
Pam Kirwin Adams, Alexandra Weil, 
& Roland M. Baumann, Compilers 
Foreword by Carol Lasser 


This reference tool describes the rich historical resources available 
for studying the role and impact of women on the history of Oberlin 
College. Included are descriptions of discrete collections (institutional 
and non-institutional) tracing Oberlin’s history from its founding in 
1833, when it embraced coeducation, to the late twentieth century and 
the establishment of women’s studies as a separate discipline. 


Guide to the Women’s History Sources in the Oberlin College Archives 


Fall 1990 Name 
6 X 9 inches Address 
136 pages City, State & Zip 
Softcover $15.00 Signature 
Make checks payable to the Oberlin College Archives. 


, ; All proceeds will go to the Gertrude F. Jacob Archival Publications Fund 
$20 thereafter. Return this form to: Oberlin College Archives, 420 Mudd Center, 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


before March 15, 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


STAFF Gladys Swigart, July 30, 1990, in 
Cleveland at age 92. Born August 30, 1897, 
in Manchester, Ohio, she earned a B.S. de- 
gree at Otterbein Coll. and an M.A. de- 
gree at Simmons Coll. Mrs. Swigart was 
director of residences and dining halls at 
the College from 1934 to 1962, when she 
was named emeritus manager of residences 
and dining halls. She moved to Cleveland 
following her retirement, and for the past 
five years had lived at the Judson Retire- 
ment Community. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY Hugh 
Edward Robinson ’44 B.D., March 10, 
1990, in Bradenton, Fla. Born July 17, 1915, 
he earned a B.A. degree at U. Florida. Sur- 


vivors include a son. 


Emerson Frederick Beyer 753 A.M.t., ’57 
B.D., Sept. 5, 1990, in Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Born Jan. 12, 1922, in Louisville, Ky., he 
earned the Ph.D. degree at Drew U., and 
was a retired associate professor and chair 
of the department of philosophy at Pfeiffer 
Coll. Mr. Beyer is survived by his wife, Janet 
Muilenburg Beyer 58, and a son. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL Mabel 
Moser Snyder ’18, July 22, 1909, in 
Dublin, Ohio, after a long illness. She had 
been an employee of the Ohio State U. 
ticket office. Mrs. Snyder was preceded in 
death by her husband, Larry, and a daugh- 
ter. Survivors include a grandson, a grand- 


daughter, and two great-grandchildren. 


Anna Klein Smith ’29, Sept. 9, 1990, in 
Williamsburg, Va. Born Oct. 12, 1909, in 
Erie, Pa., she earned an A.A. degree in 
education from William & Mary Coll. Mrs. 
Smith moved to Williamsburg in 1947 and 
founded Happy Hours Kindergarten, which 
she operated from her home almost 20 
years. She later helped organize a kinder- 
garten for St. Stephen Lutheran Church in 
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Williamsburg. She had been a Girl Scout 
leader and a Red Cross swimming instruc- 
tor more than 50 years. She was also a vol- 
unteer storyteller for Williamsburg-area 
schools. Survivors include two daughters, 
two sons, and two sisters. 


| 9| | Norma Lentz Lohiser, Sept. 4, 
1990, in Lorain, Ohio, at age 100. Born in 
Minerva, Ohio, Mrs. Lohiser had lived in 
Lorain 49 years and had been a private pi- 


ano teacher. Her husband, Charles, pre- 
ceded her in death. 


| 9 | 4 Daniel Durkee Parmalee, Sept. 
7, 1991, in Wooster, Ohio. He was born in 
Burton, Ohio, Oct. 7, 1891. He earned the 
Mus.M. degree at Oberlin in 1940. Mr. 
Parmalee taught violin at U. Moscow 
(Idaho) for a year and at the Coll. of 
Wooster from 1915 to 1918. He taught at 
Baldwin Wallace Coll. and played violin 
with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
from 1918 to 1924. He returned to Wooster 
that year, and was a professor of music there 
until his retirement in 1960, after which he 
continued to give private violin lessons. The 
Wooster Symphony Orchestra, which he 
founded in 1915 and conducted for many 
years, opened its 75th season in October 
with a tribute to him. His wife, Clarice Paul 
Parmalee *14, preceded him in death. Sur- 
vivors include his son, Daniel Paul, a con- 
servatory special student in 1931-32 and 
1968-69; two granddaughters; and a great- 
granddaughter. 


| 9 | ] LaVerne Hill Forbush, July 19, 
1990, in Baltimore at age 95. Born in 
Rootstown, Ohio, she moved to Baltimore 
in 1922. Mrs. Forbush had been active in 
the Religious Society of Friends, working 
as executive secretary of the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of Friends in the 1940s, 
and later representing the American Friends 
Service Committee at International House, 


State Early Music Assoc. Peter 
is also board president of the 
association and principal ba- 
roque oboist with the Genesee 
Baroque Players, an orchestra 
specializing in baroque music 
played on original instruments. 
He and his wife, Elizabeth 
Quarrier Hedrick 61, adminis- 
ter the orchestra, which has re- 
cently completed its third sea- 
son. W Bernth 
Lindfors has re- 
ceived an hon- | 
orary doctorate 
from U. Umea 
(Sweden) for his 
contributions to r 
the field of Af- L 


rican literature. Lindfors 


Bernth, who was born in Jorn, 
Sweden, says the honor had 
special significance because it 
birthplace. 

1960 Robert j. Ailes has 
moved from Florida to Berwyn, 
Pa., where he 
senior vice presi- = | 
dent and chief | af 
medical officer of | Wa os 
Intracorp, a pri- 

review, case man- Ailes 
agement, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and medical auditing ser- 
vices. Robert is the former re- 
Cigna/Equicor in Florida and 
Georgia. W In August, after 
travelling to France and across 
the country to examine bread- 
Mark Furstenberg opened The 
Marvelous Market in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mark’s store offers 
shoppers a variety of sour- 
Bennington, Vt. resident Sophia 
Healy’s novel Lone Stars has 
been published by Atlantic 
Monthly Press. W Samuel Farris 
Judd L. Kessler and Carol Ann 
Farris. Judd is a partner with the 
Washington, D.C., law firm of 
Porter, Wright, Morris & 


came from a university near his 
has been named 

vate-sector pro- 
vider of medical il 
gional medical director for 
baking machines and techniques, 
dough-based breads. W North 
Kessler was born Apr. 12 to 
Arthur, where he practices in- 


1960 conriNueD 

ternational business law and 
government contracting. He 
was recently elected to mem- 
bership in the Cosmos Club. 
Carol has retired as a biochem- 
ist and policy analyst with the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency. Samuel is their first 
child. W Sally Poor McHenry and 
her husband, Robert, are 
building a new home in 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. W On 
Oct. 6 pianist Joan Yarbrough 
and her partner, Robert Cowan, 
performed Mozart’s Concerto 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra 
in E-flat Major, K. 365, with 
the East Texas Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


E96 1F ann Fiero Pritt has 
joined five of her nine children 
in college. Ann is working toward 
a master’s degree in social work 
at U. Utah. Her husband, Tom, 
is a psychologist. W Massachu- 
setts Coll. of Art professor Diana 
Korzenik has co-authored a 
book, Art-Making and Its Uses 
in Education. The book is part 
of a series commissioned by the 
J. Paul Getty Trust for its Inst. 
for Education in the Arts. W 
David C. Pinnix was recently 
elected president of the faculty 
senate at Bennett Coll., where 
he is professor and chair of the 
department of music. David is 
rehearsal accompanist for the 
Greensboro Opera Co. and a 
member of the Salem Presbytery 
Committee on Worship and 
Music. 


f 962 Carolyn Anderson 


Lindeman has been named 
president of the California 
Music Educators Assoc. for 
1990-92. Carolyn is professor of 
music and coordinator of music 
education at San Francisco U. 
The second edition of her book 
PianoLab: An Introduction to Class 
Piano was released in December. 
VW The third U. Louisville 
Grawemeyer Award for Ideas 
Improving World Order has 
gone to Robert Jervis for the 
ideas set out in his book The 
Meaning of Nuclear Revolution. 
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Losses Continiuca....... 


a Washington, D.C., study and lobbying 
office. She did research for many historical 
articles published in Quaker journals and 
was named honorary curator of the Friends 
Historical Library at Swarthmore Coll. 
Mrs. Forbush was also active in several 
community organizations. Her father, Jesse 
Hill, was a member of the Graduate Sch. 
of Theology’s Class of 1893. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband, Bliss 
Forbush 715, and her sister, Jessie Hill 
Kitchen ’21. Survivors include two sons, 
including Bliss Jr. ’44; five daughters, in- 
cluding Helen Forbush Overstreet ’39 and 
Carmian Overstreet Davis ’40; 15 grand- 
children, including Wendy Forbush ’69; 
and 22 great-grandchildren. 


| 9 | 8 Sarah Rosenbaum Meigs, Sept. 
15, 1990, in Mineral Springs, Ohio. She 
was born April 22, 1894, in Boston and 
had lived in Warren, Ohio, for many years. 
Mrs. Meigs taught physical education in 
Warren city schools from 1918 to 1922. 
She was active in many civic organizations 
and taught Sunday school. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband, Arthur; a 
sister; and two brothers. Survivors include 
four sons, 12 grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Gladys Wannamaker Stone, July 28, 1990, 
in Pass Christian, Miss. Born June 25, 1895, 
in Peoria, Ill., she taught physical educa- 
tion after graduating from Oberlin, and 
later worked as a physical therapist and 
continued her training at Olivet Coll., 
Ypsilanti State Normal Sch. (now Eastern 
Michigan U.), and Harvard Medical Sch., 
where she earned physical therapy certifi- 
cation. Mrs. Stone retired as a physical 
therapy consultant in 1983. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband, Walter 
"18, and a son. Survivors include two 


daughters. 


1919 Aveline Kent Butler, Aug. 17, 
1990, in Redwood City, Calif. Born May 
9, 1897, in Cleveland, Ohio, she taught 
high-school English and Latin in Virginia 
and Illinois schools before marrying in 
1930. She and her family lived in St. Louis 
and Waban, Mass., before settling in San 


Carlos, Calif., in 1945. Mrs. Butler was an 
avid birdwatcher and enjoyed hiking and 
camping in the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
She also taught religious-education classes. 
Her husband, James, preceded her in 
death. Survivors include a son and a 


daughter. 


Mildred Long Felix, Sept. 15, 1990, in 
Hialeah, Fla. She was born May 1, 1895, in 
Bellaire, Ohio, where she taught piano for 
a year after graduating from the conserva- 
tory. After her marriage, Mrs. Felix gave 
private piano lessons and was a church ac- 
companist and choir director. After Mr. 
Felix’s retirement in 1957, the couple spent 
winters in Clearwater, Fla., and the warm 
seasons at their home in Quaker Haven, 
Syracuse, Ind. Mrs. Felix had been a resi- 
dent of Epworth Village Retirement Home 
in Florida 10 years. She continued to play 
piano occasionally late in her life. She was 
preceded in death by her husband, Ralph; 
her sister, Vera Long ’17; and a son. Survi- 
vors include a son and a daughter. 


Mildred Sweney Sherman, Aug. 22, 1990, 
in McLean, Va. Born Oct. 6, 1897, in St. 
Joseph, Mo., she earned an M.S. degree in 
chemistry at George Washington U. and 
studied at American U. In 1949 Mrs. 
Sherman joined the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, where she worked as a chemist, tech- 
nical editor, and writer until her retirement 
in 1962. She served as class agent in 1972. 
Her husband, Alfred, preceded her in death. 


Survivors include two sons. 


| 9) | Olive Lucile Hodges, April 26, 
1990, in Bowling Green, Ohio. Born Sept. 
27, 1899, in Wayne, Ohio, she was the 
former owner, publisher, and editor of her 
family’s publication, the Wayne-Bradner 
Observer-Advocate. Ms. Hodges was the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wood County 
(Ohio) Selective Service Board for 30 years. 
After graduating from the conservatory she 
moved to Minneapolis, and, before return- 
ing to Wayne, she lived in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Detroit, and Cleveland. She was a choir 
member and organist at Wayne United 
Methodist Church. Survivors include two 
nephews. 
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| 922 Helen Weber Doherty, Sept. 5, 
1990, in Clare, Mich., at age 90. She stud- 
ied music at U. Michigan after leaving 
Oberlin, and had been a professional pia- 
nist and staff member of Chicago’s radio 
station WLS. Mrs. Doherty died in the 
Doherty Hotel, which she and her husband, 
Alfred, owned and managed and where they 
raised their family. Her husband prede- 
ceased her. Survivors include a son, a step- 
daughter, 20 grandchildren, and 28 great- 
grandchildren. 


Isadore Kastin, Aug. 21, 1990, in Cleve- 
land Hts., Ohio, at age 95. Born in Poland, 
he emigrated alone as a boy and settled in 
Cleveland. After attending Oberlin he en- 
tered the lumber business, becoming presi- 
dent of Kastin-Sash and Door Co. He 
owned and operated Great Lakes Packing 
Co., a meat processing firm, and later be- 
came owner and president of Kent Provi- 
sion Co. He was active in many civic orga- 
nizations and the Cleveland Hts. Jewish 
community. Survivors include two sons and 


three grandchildren. 


1923 Ethel McGhee Davis, July 13, 
1990, in Arlington, Va. Born Nov. 29, 1899, 
in Greenville, Ga., she lived in Englewood, 
NJ., for 34 years before moving to Falls 
Church, Va., in 1989. Mrs. Davis studied 
at the New York Sch. of Social Work (now 
Columbia U. Sch. of Social Work), and 
upon graduation in 1925, she became the 
first African-American social worker in 
Englewood. In 1928 she worked as a stu- 
dent advisor at Spelman Coll. In 1930-31 
she earned an M.A. degree in student per- 
sonnel and college administration at 
Teachers’ Coll., Columbia U., and returned 
to Spelman as dean of women and the 
college’s first African-American adminis- 
trative officer. After her marriage in 1932 
she volunteered in many organizations, in- 
cluding the Girl Scouts, the YWCA, the League 
of Women Voters, and the NAACP. Her 
husband, John, preceded her in death. 
Survivors include two daughters, including 
Caroline Davis Gleiter 55; a grandson; a 
granddaughter; and three great-grandsons. 


Louise Arnold Ford, Sept. 29, 1990, in 


New London, Conn., at age 96. A cellist 
and teacher, Mrs. Ford had made her home 
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in Santa Barbara, Calif., for many years. 
Her husband, James 713, preceded her in 


death. Survivors include a son. 


Elinor Conover Wishart, Sept. 14, 1990, 
in Erie, Pa. She was born April 10, 1900, 
in Waterford, Pa. After leaving Oberlin Ms. 
Wishart taught Latin and English at Union 
City H.S. and Gridley Junior HS. in Erie. 
In 1942 she joined the Dept. of Child Study 
and Research as secretary to the director. 
After retiring in 1966 she worked at the 
Dr. Gertrude A. Barber Center five years. 
Survivors include a cousin. 


1924 Mary Ellen Augustine Read 
Bell, Sept., 15, 1990, in Decatur, III., where 
she was born Dec. 19, 1902. She taught 
English and physical education at Illinois 
Coll. for several years, and later became a 
library assistant at the Decatur Public Li- 
brary. Mrs. Bell was a 50-year member and 
former president of the American Assoc. 
of University Women, and an avid bridge 
player. She was preceded in death by her 
first husband, George Read; her second 
husband, C. E. Bell; and four sisters, in- 
cluding Lucy Augustine Oplinger ’21, Do- 
rothy Augustine Bell ’26, and Margaret 
Augustine Armsworth Glascoe 733. Survi- 
vors include two daughters, including Elen 
Read Knott ’61; a son; a stepdaughter; a 
stepson; four grandchildren; four 
stepgrandchildren; and two brothers, in- 
cluding Wilson R. Augustine 730. 


Alberta Minor Flint, July 24, 1990, in 
Southbury, Conn. She was born Aug. 12, 
1903, in Kendallville, Ind. She taught high- 
school English from 1924 until she mar- 
ried in 1926. Mrs. Flint had been a regent 
of the Fort Wayne chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and a 
member of the board of that city’s Phyllis 
Wheatley Center. She later moved to 
Pittsfield, Mass., where she was active in 
many civic organizations, including the 
League of Women Voters. Her sister, 
Leona Minor Atz 15, preceded her in 
death. Survivors include her husband, A. 
Verne; a daughter, Martha Flint ’49; a son; 
and four grandchildren. 


Harlan Ware Hamilton, Oct. 22, 1990, in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Born Oct. 12, 1902, in 


The award was presented to 
Robert at an October black tie 
dinner. W Last January Presi- 
dent Bush appointed William 
Kloss to the Committee for the 
Preservation of the White 
House. William has since com- 
pleted a book, to be published 
this year, on the White House 
art collection. His address: 1824 
Wyoming Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20009. W Frank R. 
Parker has published Black Votes 
Count: Political Empowerment in 
Mississippi after 1965. Frank is 
director of the Voting Rights 
Project of the Lawyers’ Com- 
mittee for Civil Rights under 
Law. His book describes the 
effects of the Voting Rights Act 
on Mississippi politics and white 
efforts to nullify the act. VW 
Charles and Jane Ely ’60 Wells 
moved to Oberlin last spring. 
Charles commutes to Cleve- 
land, where he is professor of 
mathematics at Case Western 
Reserve U. His book Category 
Theory in Computing Science was 
recently published. Jane has 
started the Lutheran Employ- 
ment Awareness Program in 
Lorain County to help people 
with disabilities. Their address: 
105 S. Cedar St., Oberlin, OH 
44074-1521. Phone: (216) 774- 
1926. 


1963 With a National 


Endowment for the Humanities 
grant, U. North 
Carolina voice 
faculty member 
Ellen Cooke 
Poindexter at- 
tended 4 six- | _ 
week Summer #@ 
Seminar for Regs : 
College Teach- Poindexter 
ers at U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. While there Ellen vis- 
ited with U. Minnesota, 
Morris, professors Bert and 
Janet Turbyne Ahern. Ellen’s 
daughter, Christine, is a junior 
zoology major at North Caro- 
lina State U., Raleigh. Ellen’s 
address: 4901 Lawndale Dr. 
#615, Greensboro, NC 27405. 
¥ Ghent, N.Y., residents Bruce 
and Karen Wells Frishkoff have 
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changed careers. After 18 years 
as a nonfiction writer and edi- 
tor, Karen earned an 
associate’s degree in nursing 
last June. She works at Berk- 
shire Medical Center in 
Pittsfield, Mass. Bruce, who 
has spent 10 years as a junior- 
and senior-high-school teacher, 
guidance counselor, and ad- 
ministrator in a Waldorf 
school, is now teaching a third- 
grade class in that same school. 
They look forward to return- 
ing to Oberlin in May for their 
son Simon’s graduation. V In 
May 1989 Anne Mathers 
Petrovich earned the Ph.D. 
degree in clinical psychology. 
Her son, David, graduated 
from U. Michigan in Decem- 
ber; son Daniel attends Cali- 
fornia State U.; and daughter 
Rachel attends Earlham Coll. 
Anne and her husband, Mike, 
also a psychologist, enjoy hik- 
ing and playing chamber mu- 
sic. They welcome calls and 
letters. Address: 834 W. India- 
napolis, Fresno, CA 93705. 
Phone: (209) 222-1469. 


i 964 Former Oberlin as- 


sociate dean and professor of 
sociology and anthropology 
Paula Goldsmid is the new di- 
rector of the Women’s Resource 
Center at U. California, Irvine. 
Her appointment was effective 
July 1. W Last year was Phila- 
delphia architect Marianna Maier 
Thomas’s 10th running a firm 
specializing in historic preser- 
vation. Her husband, George, 
is an architectural historian. 
Their 12-year-old daughter, 
Kate, is interested in singing, 
archeology, and sailing. All 
three work at dune preservation 
at Cape May Point, NJ. V 
Byron Mook is a senior re- 
search officer with the Interna- 
tional Service for National Ag- 
ricultural Research (ISNAR), 
not a specialist in raising funds 
with limited partnerships, as was 
mistakenly reported in the 
Winter 1990 OAM. Byron works 
with Asian, African, and Latin 
American governments on the 
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Memorial Minute 


HELEN EDWARDS 
DOMONKOS 


Professor of 
Physical Education 


— ¢@— 


Barbara C almer 


elleien Edwards Do- 
monkos, professor emeritus of physical 
education for women, died August 16, 1990, 
at age 91. She was born in West Bedford, 
Ohio, in 1898, the daughter of a Method- 
ist minister. Helen spent her childhood in 
various small towns in northern Ohio where 
her father had pastorates and her mother 
served as a church musician. 

Helen graduated from Delaware High 
School in 1916. She enrolled at Ohio 
Wesleyan University—where her father had 
accepted a position as teacher of Latin and 
university chaplain—graduating in 1920 
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with a major in speech. She completed 
the work for a master of science degree 
in physical education in 1922 at 
Wellesley College, but the degree was 
not awarded until 1937 because the 
master’s degree program there did not 
develop until the 1930s. She did further 
study at Ohio Wesleyan, Bennington 
College, and the University of Munich. 

In 1922 Helen accepted a teaching 
appointment in the Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Women at Oberlin 
College and continued until her retire- 
ment in 1965. She later returned to full- 
time teaching for three more years and 
served as acting chairperson and as chair 
for one year. 

Professor Domonkos’s area of spe- 
cialization was dance, then known as in- 
terpretive dance, which was the begin- 
ning of modern dance. She studied with 
Martha Graham, Charles Weidman, and 
movement specialist Margaret H’Doub- 
ler. When modern dance became a spe- 
cial offering in the department, much of 
her teaching was in international folk 
dance, English country dance, and ball- 
room dance. 

Many generations of Oberlin gradu- 
ates remember her as their teacher and 
coach, and many who majored in physi- 
cal education remember her as the one 
who guided them in their careers and 
served as their role model. 

Helen married a Cornell University 
graduate, Imre Domonkos, in 1933. 
They owned the farm on the northwest 
corner of Quarry Road and U.S. Route 
20. She and Imre were both interested 
in conservation, flowers, and fruit trees. 
They were active Farm Bureau members 
and would today be called environmen- 
talists. The farm was always open to 
students, faculty, and the Oberlin com- 
munity at large. More gracious, generous 
hosts were few. Unfortunately, the 
marriage ended in divorce in 1963. 

Professor Domonkos was active in 
many state and national professional or- 
ganizations. She was a frequent con- 
tributor at folk-dance workshops 
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throughout the United States. Locally 
she was a member of the Oberlin 
Chapter of the American Association of 
University Women and served as its 
president. She was active in the Oberlin 
Methodist Church and the Oberlin- 
Wellington Area Board of Church 
Women. 

Helen was a loyal and thoughtful 
friend. As a teacher she was an inspira- 
tion for her many Oberlin students. She 
often expressed that the body is a temple 
to the creator who made it, and there- 
fore was to be cared for with respect 
and reverence. Exercise and diet played 
key roles in this care. She lived her 
conviction into her later years. She loved 
to ice skate, folk and square dance, and 
play golf, and did so into her 80s. At 
age 90, and after two severe strokes, she 
was doing calisthenics on the front porch 


Rantoul, Ill., he earned an M.A. degree in 
English at Columbia U. and a Ph.D. de- 
gree in English from Cornell U. A scholar 
of 18th-century literature, he was Pierce 
professor of English and chair of the de- 
partment at Akron U. until 1945, when he 
joined the faculty at the Cleveland Coll. of 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.). Mr. Hamilton was chair of 
the English Dept. and dean of the Sch. of 
Arts and Sciences there until 1970, when 
he was appointed emeritus professor of 
English. He served as class agent from 1984 
to 1987. Survivors include his wife, Agnes 
Roloff Hamilton ’26; two daughters, Judith 
Marie ’55 and Margaret T. ’57; two grand- 
children; two great-grandchildren; and a 
brother, John 735. 


Maxine Dorothy Whitney, March 30, 
1990, in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Born Dec. 
7, 1900, in Wyanet, Ill., she earned an M.A. 
degree at Stanford U., and a bachelor of 
laws degree at U. Idaho. In the 1930s Ms. 
Whitney taught at Coeur d’Alene H.S., and 
later operated the Whitney Coll. of Com- 
merce. She worked as a court reporter be- 
fore attending law school. In 1953 she was 
elected to a term as probate judge, and from 
1958 until her retirement in 1977 she ran a 
private law practice. Survivors include two 
nephews, five grand nieces and nephews, 
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of Hamilton House every morning be- 
fore breakfast and was walking a goodly 
distance in the areas nearby. Her love of 
gardening continued as well, for she vig- 
orously dug out the thistle weeds in the 
rose garden behind the house. 

Helen will be remembered for her 
very erect posture; her caring, gentle 
manner; her warm smile; and her pres- 
ence as a lady, always a lady, one who 
loved beauty and grace and the joy of 
life. This generation is rapidly leaving 
us, and in so doing takes with it a quality 
not commonly found in the search for 
role models today. 


BARBARA CALMERSs emeritus as- 
sociate professor of physical education at 
Oberlin College. This Memorial Minute was 
adopted by the General Faculty of the Col- 
lege November 20, 1990. 


and seven great-grand nieces and nephews. 


1925 Luedda Imogene Burge Tait, 
Oct. 16, 1990, in Kalamazoo, Mich., after 
a brief illness. Born Nov. 6, 1902, in South 
Haven, Mich., she was a self-employed pi- 
ano and singing teacher. The author of 
many songs and an operetta, she was or- 
ganist for South Haven’s First Baptist 
Church, and also choir director and choir 
member. Mrs. Tait had been active in sev- 
eral music and civic organizations. She was 
preceded in death by her husbands, F. Leon 
Burge, Floyd Baker, John Pearce, and 
Charles Tait. Survivors include a son, two 
grandchildren, 21 step-grandchildren, 36 
step-great-grandchildren, and a sister. 


| 926 Dorothy Lauder Wilder, May 1, 
1990, in Glastonbury, Conn. Born Oct. 8, 
1903, in Binghampton, N.Y., she had lived 
in Glastonbury since 1981. Before retir- 
ing, Mrs. Wilder taught English in the New 
York towns of Freeport, Tonawanda, and 
Watertown. She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Wilford, and a son. Survi- 
vors include a son, a daughter, four grand- 
children, and four great-grandchildren. 


| 92] Dorothy Drennan, Aug. 4, 1989, 
in Decatur, IIl., where she was born April 
14, 1907. Ms. Drennan retired after 33 


management of their agricul- 
tural research programs. He and 
his wife, Sakiko, celebrated their 
25th anniversary in 1989. Their 
sons, 16-year-old Barry and 11- 
year-old Dennis, are both pia- 
nists and ranked tennis players. 
Y In her job as the new man- 
ager of package design and de- 
velopment at Schering-Plough 
HealthCare Products, Helen 
Rettger is responsible for new- 
product package design and th 

redesign of gy : 

packages for ex- 
isting products. 
Before joining 
Schering- 
Plough, Helen 
was a senior 
designer with = 
Ted Colangelo Rettger 
Assoc. W After earning the 
M.D. degree at New York U. 
Bernhard “Bernie” Singsen went 
on to specialize in pediatric 
rheumatolgy. During the Viet- 
nam war he spent two years as 
a U.S. Navy pediatrician. Bernie 
has been a faculty member at 
U. Southern California and U. 
Missouri. At Missouri he was 
also associate director of the 
multipurpose arthritis center. 
He is currently developing a 
pediatric rheumatology patient- 
care, research, and training 
program at the Alfred I. DuPont 
Inst. in Wilmington, Del., and 
is working on an M.P.H. de- 
gree at Johns Hopkins U. V 
Howard U. coordinator of key- 
board studies Charles Timbrell 
completed a second summer of 
research in France and Ger- 
many on a faculty grant. In June 
he was a judge for the Concours 
de Piano at the Conservatoire 
Supérieur National de Lyon, 
and in October he spoke at the 
annual American Liszt Society 
meeting. Charles’s address: 
1824 Wyoming Ave., N.W., 
Washington, DC 20009. 


1965 As singer-entertainer 


with the Holland America 
Cruise Ships, Gail Nelson Holgate 
visited the Caribbean, Mexico, 
South America, Canada, and 
Alaska last year. While in Alaska 
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she renewed a friendship with 
Erica Marschner Case, who lives 
in Anchorage. 
Gail was disap- 
pointed to miss 
the. class re- | 
union, but she 
was performing 
at the time with 
the Spokane 
Jazz Society Holgate 
Orchestra. She has also re- 
corded a video and a cassette, 
Gail Nelson—Live. She looks 
forward to hearing from old 
friends. Her address: 401 W. 
44th St. #2, New York, NY 
10036. Phone: (212) 246-8544. 
Vv Stephen Riley, leader of the 
metal cluster chemistry group 
at Argonne National Labora- 
tory, has been promoted to se- 
nior chemist. Stephen was an 
assistant professor of chemistry 
at Yale U. before joining Argonne 
in 1980. W Leo and Robin 
Crapsey Romero have moved to 
a new Albequerque address. 
Their youngest son, Greg, is an 
Oberlin senior, and their eldest 
son, Michael, is working on a 
Ph.D. degree in biology at 
Stanford U. Leo and Robin’s 
address: 5016 Grande Vista 
Court N.W., Albuquerque, 
NM 87120. 


5 966 Nicholas Hormann’s 


name has been submitted for an 
Emmy award for his work on 
television’s “The Wonder Years.” 
His national tour of the play A 
Walk in the Woods was curtailed 
last season because of costar 
Anthony Quinn’s illness. Ni- 
cholas has been named associ- 
ate artist of the Indiana Reper- 
tory Theatre for the 1990-91 
season. W Cendra Lynn (For- 
merly Nancy L. Parks) is a psy- 
chologist, bereavement educa- 
tor, mother, and writer living 
in Ann Arbor. W Soprano and 
painter Joanne Williamson 
Dorenfeld and her husband, 
David, will be away from their 
Toronto home for two to three 
years. They are currently living 
in the Dallas-Ft. Worth area, 
where Joanne is adjunct pro- 
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years as recorder in the registrar’s office of 
Millikin U. She was preceded in death by 
her sister, Carolyn Drennan Dunbar ’29. 
Survivors include a niece and a cousin, 
Melrose Robinson 731. 


Mary Gaugler Erhart, June 14, 1990, in 
Dayton, Ohio, where she was born June 7, 
1905. Mrs. Erhart had retired as a social 
worker with the Dayton Children Services 
Board. Her husband, Lewis, preceded her 
in death. Survivors include two daughters. 


| 928 Frank Alden Alexander, Sept. 2, 
1990, in Jamestown, N.Y. He was born May 
20, 1904, in Napoli, N.Y., and in 1960 he 
and his brother established an evergreen- 
tree plantation on their family’s property 
there. Mr. Alexander operated the planta- 
tion until his death. Before opening the 
plantation he had taught in rural schools 
and worked for several companies in New 
York. He had studied creative writing at 
Jamestown Community Coll. and was a free- 
lance writer. He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Virginia Miller Alexander ’30, and 


his brother. Survivors include several cousins. 


Charles Wesley Bird, Aug. 10, 1990, at 
his home in Fresno, Calif. He was born Sept. 
17, 1906, in Lander, Pa., and after earning 
both a B.A. and an M.A. degree at Oberlin, 
he earned another M.A. degree, as well as a 
Ph.D. degree, at Princeton U. He also 
studied at Grenoble U. in France. Mr. Bird 
began his teaching career at Princeton U., 
and in 1932 he joined the faculty at Fresno 
State Coll., where he was a professor of 
French and taught Italian and German 
language and comparative literature until 
his retirement in 1969. In 1946 the French 
government honored him with the Aca- 
demic Palms, an honorary title, for his 
achievements in teaching and the arts. Mr. 
Bird had published numerous articles, re- 
views, and poems, as well as a children’s 
book and a novel. He was a member of the 
Fresno Music and Organ clubs, the Alli- 
ance Francaise, and the Fresno Chess Club, 
which he founded. He wife, Jennie Coleman 
Bird ’26, predeceased him. Survivors in- 
clude two sons, two granddaughters, and a 
grandson. 


Edward Froelich Haskell, May 5, 1990, 
after a long illness. He was born Sept. 24, 
1906, in Bulgaria. He had been chairman 
of the Council for Unified Research and 
Education in New York City. Survivors 
include his wife, Frances; his sister, Eldora 


Haskell Spiegelberg ’38; and a brother. 


Paul Claflin Lemmerman, July 11, 1990, 
in Cleveland at age 84. He earned an M.A. 
degree at Oberlin in 1929 and was em- 
ployed as a chemist at E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. until his retirement in 
1971. A world traveller and accomplished 
photographer, Mr. Lemmerman presented 
numerous travelogues in the Cleveland 
area, where he lived most of his life. He 
was preceded in death by his wife, Helen 
Marquet Lemmerman ’27, and a sister. 
Survivors include a daughter, Janet 
Lemmerman Mengle ’54; a son, Harold 
Lemmerman ’57; seven grandchildren; four 
great-grandchildren; and two brothers, 
Robert Lemmerman 730 and Karl 
Lemmerman ’45. 


1929 Elizabeth Robinson Knight, 
Sept. 12, 1990, at age 82. She attended U. 
Southwestern Louisiana and taught music 
in public schools for many years. Mrs. 
Knight volunteered her time to many or- 
ganizations, including the Girl Scouts, 
Meals on Wheels, and the American Red 
Cross. Survivors include two daughters, 
three grandchildren, and one great-grand- 


child. 


| 930 Margaret Shea Gilbert, Oct. 10, 
1990, in Hillsboro, Oreg. Born Feb. 25, 
1908, in Canton, Ohio, she earned an M.A. 
degree at Wellesley Coll. and a Ph.D. de- 
gree in zoology at Cornell U. Mrs. Gilbert 
was a professor of biology at Lawrence U. 
from 1946 to 1966, and at Hawaii Loa Coll. 
in 1966. She retired from Pacific U. as 
professor of ocular anatomy in the Coll. of 
Optometry. She wrote two books, Biography 
of the Unborn and Synopsis of Scientific Ter- 
minology for Optometrists. Her husband, 
William Paul Gilbert ’29, preceded her in 
death. Survivors include three daughters, a 
brother, and five sisters, including Eileen 
A, Shea’ 738. 
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| 93 | Beatrice Merriman Boggs, Mar. 
10, 1990, in Akron, Ohio, after a long ill- 
ness. She was 80 years old. A long-time 
Canton, Ohio, resident, she had recently 
moved to Akron. Mrs. Boggs had taught 
private piano and organ lessons for many 
years, and had been organist and choir- 
master at Bethel Lutheran Church. Survi- 
vors include her husband, Paul; a son; a 
daughter; and a granddaughter. 


Alice Thrall Brooks, June 11, 1990, at her 
home in Coronado, Calif. Born Jan. 10, 
1911, in Keene, N.H., she lived in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., for many years before moving 
to Coronado in 1974. She had been a pri- 
vate piano teacher and was active in com- 
munity projects. Mrs. Brooks, who had a 
lifelong interest in the environment, 
founded the San Diego County Parks So- 
ciety. An avid birdwatcher, she was a 
member of the Audobon Society. She 
served as a College admissions representa- 
tive from 1973 to 1988 and as an admissions 
representative coordinator until 1985. She 
was preceded in death by her husband, Jesse 
Howard Brooks ’30. Survivors include a 
son, two daughters, and a granddaughter. 


Mary Katherine Barry Gladieux, July 23, 
1990, in Cudahy, Wis., at age 80. She 
earned the R.N. degree at the Case West- 
ern Reserve U. Bolton Sch. of Nursing and 
worked for many years as a school nurse in 
the South Milwaukee school system. Mrs. 
Gladieux also volunteered in social services 
and in South Milwaukee’s Trinity Hospital. 
She was preceded in death by her husband, 
Raymond Cook Gladieux 731; a son; and 
bothers Frank Barry ’33 and David Barry 
°31. Survivors include a son, John Rolland 
Gladieux ’63, and a sister, Martha Barry 
Mark ’37. 


Elizabeth Clisby Jones, Feb. 4, 1990, at 
her home in Poland, Ohio. After leaving 
Oberlin, Mrs. Jones studied studio art at 
the Cleveland Inst. of Art. She also spent 
two summers with the International Sch. 
of Art, studying in Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, Austria, and North Africa. She later 
spent a year studying in Vienna, Paris, and 
London. Mrs. Jones was preceded in death 
by her husband, George H. G. Jones 731, 
and her mother, Bell Leech ’02. Survivors 
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include her son, Randall Clisby Jones ’65. 


Alice “Weegie” Griswold Young, Sept. 
15, 1990, in Canton, Ohio, after a long 
illness. Born Nov. 8, 1909, in Youngstown, 
Ohio, she earned the R.N. degree at the 
Case Western Reserve U. Bolton Sch. of 
Nursing. She had made her home in Can- 
ton since 1935, and worked at Aultman 
Hospital for 19 years in several capacities. 
At the time of her retirement in 1971, she 
was associate director of nursing services. 
After retiring, Mrs. Young volunteered at 
the Philomatheon Home for the Blind and 
at the Well-Baby Clinic. She was preceded 
in death by her husband, John. Survivors 
include three daughters. 


| 93) Julia Whittington DaVolt, July 
22, 1990, in Denver. Born Oct. 30, 1914, 
in Van Buren, Ark., Mrs. DaVolt was one 
of the founders of Denver’s first country- 
and-western-music radio station, KLAK. 
She also played fiddle with the group Ranch 
Hands. She was inducted in the Colorado 
Country Music Hall of Fame in 1980. She 
was preceded in death by a son. Survivors 
include her husband, Maurice; a daughter; 
and a granddaughter. 


Betty Schutt Gegenheimer, Aug. 12, 
1990, in Tucson, Ariz., after a brief illness. 
Born Dec. 7, 1910, in Litchfield, IIl., she 
studied at Case Western Reserve U. after 
graduating from Oberlin. In 1941 she and 
her husband, Albert, moved to Tucson, 
where she established a library at St. 
Michael and All Angels parish. She was for 
many years librarian there as well as at St. 
Andrews Episcopal Church, where she was 
also a member of the Altar Guild. She ed- 
ited the Civil War correspondence of her 
great-uncle, a surgeon, and portions of the 
journal were published by the Illinois State 
Historical Society. Survivors include her 
husband, two sons, and a granddaughter. 


Robert Jason Kilmer, Oct. 12, 1990, in 
Elyria, Ohio. Born Sept. 20, 1910, in Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, he had lived in Oberlin 45 
years. Mr. Kilmer earned the M.B.A. de- 
gree at Harvard U. and was one of the 
original organizers of Nelson Stud Weld- 
ing Co. (now a division of T.R.W.) in 
Lorain. He worked as comptroller for the 


fessor of voice at Texas Chris- 
tian U. and David is senior 
planning advisor for Exxon. 
Joanne’s paintings were recently 
accepted into shows at Long 
Island’s Heckscher Museum and 
at Dallas City Hall. 


1967 After 14 years of 


government service, Gloria 
Wolvington Hurdle has joined 
Economists Inc., an economic 
consulting firm. Gloria enjoys 
camping with her husband, Jim; 
their children, Susan, 11, and 
William, 8; and also with 
Susan’s Girl Scout troop. Gail 
and her family make their home 


in Arlington, Va. 


1968 For the last four 


years Chris Keys has been de- 
veloping advocacy programs for 
disabled per- 
sons, their par- 
ents, and pro- 
fessionals in II- 
linois. A profes- 
sor of psychol- 
ogy and director 
of clinical train- 
ing at U. Illi- Keys 
nois, Chicago, he has received 
a grant to develop advocacy 
groups for persons with devel- 
opmental disabilities. Chris also 
coedited a book on community 
research that was published by 
the American Psychological 
Assoc. last fall. In what he calls 
an effort to keep their priori- 
ties straight and use their fre- 
quent-flyer miles, Chris and his 
wife, Elizabeth Jaffer Keys, and 
their sons, Ben, 11, and Dan, 
8, vacationed in Hawaii last 
summer. VW In 1987, after liv- 
ing in Israel for 15 years, Cheri 
Papier returned to her home- 
town of Co- 
lumbus. She re- = 
cently founded K 
Smoker-Not, a | 
company that | 
offers individu- | 
alized smoking- & 
cessation con- Ea 


sultation and ‘apier 
items promoting a smoke-free 
environment. Cheri’s address: 
2102-F Charles St., Columbus, 
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OH 43209. W In June 1989 
Deon Tanner Hilger separated 
from her husband and moved 
back to Salt Lake City with her 
daughters, Alison, 13, and 
Kristin, 11. Deon is busy, she 
says, being a parent, studying 
and teaching violin, playing 
quartets and trios with friends, 
and working part time at 
Betsy Minton Burton’s book- 
store. 


i 969 Last June Charles 


“Chip” Hauss and Gretchen 
Sandles married, creating what 
Chip calls a “classic blended 
family—a teenager, three cats, 
and 150 pounds worth of dogs” 
in households in Maine and 
suburban Washington, D.C. 
The couple is active in the All 
Souls Church, Unitarian, 
Washington’s only integrated 
congregation. Chip, who spe- 
cializes in Soviet and peace 
studies, is a professor of gov- 
ernment at Colby Coll. He 
welcomes calls. Phone: (207) 
872-3269 or (703) 534-6825. ¥ 
Susan Hochschild Godshall has 
been named assistant ey 
of Yale U. She r 

is responsible 
for state and lo- | 
cal government 
relations, and | 
her office has 
recently negoti- 
ated a financial 
agreement be- 
tween the university and the city 
of New Haven that creates a 
basis for future partnership. 
Susan and her 6-year-old 
daughter, Casey, live outside 
New Haven. W On Oct.4 John 
Holliger preached a farewell 
sermon to the congregation of 
St. George’s Episcopal Church 
in Bolton, Conn., where he has 
been since 1977. While at St. 
George’s John helped form 
Bolton Interfaith Housing, 
Inc., a children’s Bible pro- 
gram, and a senior saints pro- 
gram. He has accepted the 
ministry of St. James Episco- 
pal Church in Wooster, Ohio. 
address: 342 


Godshall 
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EDWIN OLDFATHER 
REISCHAUER 


Scholar and Diplomat 


By 
Cynthia Nickoloff 


When Edwin Reis- 
chauer resigned his post as United States 
Ambassador to Japan in 1966, the Japanese 
people were said to have reacted as if to a 
national loss. At the time of his appoint- 
ment in 1961 relations between the two 
countries were strained, yet Ambassador 
Reischauer developed a sense of partner- 
ship between them, making Japan into one 
of America’s primary allies. Mr. Reischauer 
died September 1, 1990, of complications 
from chronic hepatitis at Scripps Clinic 
and Research Foundation in San Diego. 

Mr. Reischauer earned Japan’s respect, 
and his diplomatic efforts were successful 
largely because he understood and re- 
spected the Japanese. Born October 1, 
1910, in ‘Tokyo, he was raised in Japan. 
After graduating from Oberlin in 1931 he 
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earned an M.A. degree in history at 
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work at universities in Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Paris, and China. He earned a Ph.D. de- 
Far Eastern languages at Harvard 
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He was an instructor at Harvard from 
1938 to 1942, when he joined the State 
and War departments as a senior research 
analyst. In 1943 he joined the U.S. Army 
as a major. An acknowledged expert on 
Japanese culture and military codes, he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit, and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

After the war, as chair of the Japan- 
Korea secretariat and special assistant to 
the State Department’s office of Far East- 
ern affairs, Mr. Reischauer worked closely 
with the U.S. government to create a stable 
future for Japan. He was also a member 
of the cultural and scientific mission to 
Tokyo in 1948-49. 

During this time, he had returned to 
Harvard as an associate professor of Far 
Eastern languages. In 1950 he was named 
professor of Japanese history, and he held 
several other positions there, including 
director of the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
from 1956 to 1961. His courses grew fa- 
mous among a generation of students and 
dispelled much of the mystery surrounding 
what had once been considered an enig- 
matic land. 

In 1960 he wrote an article for Foreign 
Affairs magazine in which he discussed the 
crisis over the U.S.-Japan security treaty. 
The crisis had caused what he called a 
“broken dialogue,” and he cautioned that 
the two countries would be destined to 
conflict if American foreign policy stayed 
its course. The article brought Mr. 
Reischauer to the attention of President 
Kennedy, who appointed him ambassador 
in 1961. 

The appointment of the scholarly 
Reischauer came at a time when the 
United States had been leaning toward 
professionalizing diplomatic representa- 
tion. But Mr. Reischauer soon came to be 
regarded as the ideal spokesperson for the 
United States. He had a deep understand- 
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ing of Japanese society and culture, could 
speak to the Japanese in their own lan- 
guage, and set a precedent by staffing the 
embassy with other experts on Japan. 

At the beginning of his ambassador- 
ship Japan was still wary of the outside 
world, and in the turbulent aftermath of 
protests over the security treaty, Mr. 
Reischauer faced widespread suspicion 
of America’s foreign policy. He later 
encountered distrust and criticism of 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam. Still he 
was able to overcome many of these 
obstacles and to cultivate a sense of 
partnership between the two countries. 
He travelled extensively throughout Ja- 
pan, developing good working relation- 
ships with both the governing and op- 
position parties. His travels and frequent 
public appearances made him known to 
almost everyone. 

The esteem in which he was held was 
demonstrated when, in 1964, just four 
months after President Kennedy’s as- 
sassination, he was attacked on the em- 
bassy grounds and stabbed in the thigh 
by a mentally-ill Japanese man. In the 
first live television broadcast from Japan 
to America, Mr. Ikeda, the Japanese 
prime minister, formally apologized to 
President Johnson for the attack. From 
his hospital bed Mr. Reischauer begged 


the Japanese not to blame themselves, 
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company until his retirement in 1972. He 
was an active member of Oberlin’s First 
Church and in the 1950s had served on 
Oberlin’s Board of Education. He was pre- 
ceded in death by his wife, Margaret, and 
sisters, Katherine Kilmer Farquhar 719, 
Florence Kilmer Hodgdon ’20, and Ruth 
Kilmer ’23. Survivors include two sons, in- 
cluding Jeffrey Kilmer ’63; three daugh- 
ters; 10 grandchildren; and a nephew, 


William K. Farquhar ’43. 


Walter Bernard Traxler, Sept. 28, 1990, 
of a heart attack while visiting his daughter 
in Boston. A long-time Cleveland Hts., 
Ohio, resident, he was 80 years old. Mr. 
Traxler taught at Fenn Coll. (now Cleve- 
land State U.) for a few years before join- 
ing Thompson Products (now T.R.W.). He 


worked as manager of national distribution 
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assuring them that “there are unfortu- 
nately unbalanced people all over the 
world.” Yet the Japanese minister of state 
for home affairs resigned, claiming that 
the attack was his responsibility. 

It was during his hospitalization that 
Mr. Reischauer contracted the hepatitis 
that eventually caused his death. Because 
there was no equivalent to Red Cross 
blood banks in Japan at the time, he was 
treated with purchased blood, which 
turned out to be contaminated. 

In 1966 Mr. Reischauer returned to 
his position at Harvard. In 1968 Japan 
conferred upon him the First Class Or- 
der of the Rising Sun for his work to 
promote better understanding between 
cultures. He retired from Harvard in 
1981. 

He was the author of 10 books, in- 
cluding The Japanese Today: Change and 
Continuity, written after his return to the 
United States; and his autobiography, 
My Life Between Fapan and America. 

After his retirement Mr. Reischauer 
divided his time between homes in 
LaJolla, California, and Belmont, Mas- 
sachusetts. Survivors include his wife, 
Haru Matsukata Reischauer; a son; two 
daughters, including Joan Reischauer 
Simon ’65; and nine grandchildren. His 
first wife, Elinor Danton Reischauer 732, 
preceded him in death. 


services and was later promoted to T.R.W.’s 
international corporate staff. After his re- 
tirement he worked as a consultant for 
T.R.W.’s worldwide automotive parts dis- 
tribution. Survivors include his wife, June; 
a son; and two daughters. 


1933 Thomas Edward Harris, Aug. 
27, 1990, at his home in Haines City, Fla., 
after a long illness. Born Aug. 17, 1908, in 
New Haven, Conn., he worked in regional 
sales positions in New York and Boston 
from 1933 to 1941. During this time he 
was active in alumni activities, serving as 
president of the Boston club from 1939 to 
1940, and in 1941 he returned to Oberlin 
as alumni secretary and assistant to the 
president. Mr. Harris continued in this po- 
sition until 1955, having taken a leave of 
absence to serve as a U.S. Navy communi- 


Winkler Dr., Wooster, OH 
44691. 


1970 Cecil B. DeMille pre- 


sents ..., James A. Brown’s 
fourth play, was premiered Sept. 
14 at the Arvada Cultural Cen- 
ter in Denver. W Tom Gold is 
the new chair of the Center for 
Chinese Studies at U. Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. Last spring he 
spent a month at L’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes en Sciences 
Sociales in Paris as directeur 
d'études. Lucy and 5-year-old 
William travelled with him, and 
the three visited every play- 
ground in Paris, says Tom. W 
After practicing internal medi- 
cine in Miami nine years, 
Nathan Jackson undertook a 
three-year residency in psy- 
chiatry at U. North Carolina. 
After completing the program 
in June, Tom plans to stay in 
North Carolina with his wife, 
Janet, and their son and daugh- 
ter. W Last fall painter Philip 
Koch’s landscapes were featured 
in a solo exhibition at Payne 
Gallery in Bethlehem, Pa., and 
in a group show at the Jane 
Haslem Gallery in Washington, 
D.C. The Payne Gallery pur- 
chased one of Philip’s pieces for 
its permanent collection. -W In 
January dancer Louise Runyon 
Barth presented a solo concert 
of her work— 
Stories and 
Songs: A Dance 
Concert—at 
Seven Stages in 
Atlanta. Louise 
is forming a 
company and 
experimenting Barth 
with blending song and move- 
ment. She lives in Decatur, Ga., 
with her husband, Paul, and 
their children, 11-year-old Brian 
and 6-year-old Lucas. W For the 
third straight year St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch reporter Robert Steyer 
has won the the Hospital Assoc. 
of Metropolitan St. Louis’s G. 
Duncan Bauman Media Re- 
porting Award. The 1990 award 
honored Robert’s series of ar- 
ticles titled “High Tech Health 
Care.” W Having taken a leave 


1970 conTinveD 

of absence from Temple U., Jan 
Ting is working for the Dept. of 
Justice’s Immigration & Natu- 
ralization Service as an assistant 
commissioner for refugees, 
asylum, and parole. Jan is train- 
ing a new corps of officers to 
decide claims for political asy- 
lum, and he meets regularly with 
Jewel Stradford LaFontant 43, 
USS. coordinator for refugees. V 
Cardiologist Laura Von Doenhoff 
has a private echocardiography 
practice, and has been named 
chief of echocardiography at 
Rochester (N.Y.) General Hos- 
pital. Laura, her husband, Jack 
Morrissey, and 3-year-old 
daughter, Courtney, welcomed 
the birth of Kevin on Fathers’ 
Day 1990. 


i97l Tina Chancey has 


won a National Endowment of 
the Arts Solo Recitalist grant 
that will fund concerts this 
spring at Kennedy Center’s 
Terrace Theater in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Weil Recital 
Hall in New York City. Tina 
will play the pardessus de viole, 
an 18th-century French instru- 
ment. Peter Marshall ’77 will 
accompany her on the organ. 
Vv They Wait Upon the Lord, an 
anthem by David Hurd for 
eight-part unaccompanied choir 
and soprano solo, premiered 
Easter Sunday at All Saints 
Church, New York City, where 
David is director of music. His 
Three Fugues premiered at New 
York’s St. Paul’s Chapel on 
June 7. 


1972 New York City Op- 
era singer Scott Bergeson per- 
formed in Le Nozze di Figaro at 
New York State Theatre in 
August. W Asheville (N.C.) Rep- 
ertory Theatre founder Thom 
Boswell produced and directed 
the first off-campus performance 
of Days of Possibilities, a play by 
Rich Orloff ’73. Thom is work- 
ing toward certification as a 
psychosocial counselor. He and 
his wife, Dianne Lape, have a 
4-year-old child. W Frances 
Boyd’s new English as a Second 
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cations officer during World War IL. After 
leaving the College he remained active in 
alumni affairs, serving as class president 
from 1968 to 1973. In 1973 he retired from 
T.R.W. Nelson Div. as customer-service 
manager and administrative assistant to the 
vice-president of sales, and moved to 
Florida. Survivors include his wife, Helen 
Laird Harris ’38; two sons; a daughter; and 
three grandchildren. 


| 934 Carlton Glen Bucher, Oct. 19, 
1990, in Greenwich, Conn. Born Mar. 18, 
1912, in New York City, he grew up in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., and had lived in the White 
Plains, N.Y., area for 22 years before mov- 
ing to Greenwich in 1967. Following a 
three-year stint in the U.S. Air Force dur- 
ing World War II, Mr. Bucher worked as 
an advertising, promotion, and public-re- 
lations consultant. During the 1950s and 
1960s he was active in Westchester (N.Y.) 
County politics. He was preceded in death 
by his parents, Chester ’10 and Amanda 
Kaercher Bucher 712, and a sister, Jane 
Bucher Chibouk 735. Survivors include his 
wife, Norma; a son; a daughter; seven 
grandchildren; and a sister, Martha Bucher 
Knapp 736. 


935 Francis Joseph Aerni, Sept. 10, 
1990, in Williamsburg, Va. Born April 22, 
1913, in Cleveland, he earned an M.B.A. 
degree at Harvard U. He served in the USS. 
Army 28 years, advancing to the rank of 
captain before his retirement in 1968. From 
1952 to 1956 Mr. Aerni was a member of 
the staff and faculty of Fort Eustis Trans- 
portation Sch. He had been a member of 
the U.S. delegation to NATO in 1968. 
Following his army career, he joined Legg 
Mason as a senior investment officer, retir- 
ing in 1982. Survivors include his wife, 
Martha; two daughters, including Jennie 


Aerni ’72; a sister; a brother; and three 
grandchildren. 


936 John Ryland Breckenridge, Aug. 
25, 1990, in Seattle, Wash. He was born 
Nov. 27, 1914, in Spokane, Wash. He 
graduated from U. Oregon after leaving 
Oberlin. Mr. Breckenridge was a special 
agent with the F.B.I. for 25 years. He also 


started and led the investigations depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Commerce 
in Seattle. He was a member of several 
professional organizations as well as the 
Rainier Golf Club, the International Foot- 
print Assoc., and the Swedish Club. He was 
preceded in death by his parents, James and 
Mabel Rilan Breckenridge, both ’08. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Dorothy; a daughter; 
a grandaughter; a grandson; and two sisters. 


1937 Martha Gaugler Burk, Aug. 8, 
1990, in New London, Ohio, after a long 
illness. Born June 16, 1917, in Barberton, 
Ohio, she attended Katherine Gibbs Sec- 
retarial Sch. in New York after graduating 
from Oberlin. In 1946 Mrs. Burk and her 
husband, Boyd, moved to New London, 
where they owned and operated Burk In- 
surance. Her husband preceded her in 
death. Survivors include a daughter, a son, 
and four grandchildren. 


John Howard Tucker, April 29, 1990, in 
Brecksville, Ohio, at age 73. He had lived 
in the Cleveland area most of his life. Mr. 
Tucker worked in Cleveland and Brecksville 
schools 30 years, retiring in 1972. During 
those years he worked as organist, accom- 
panist, and music director with numerous 
Cleveland-area musical organizations, in- 
cluding the Orpheus Male Choir, Lake- 
wood Light Opera Guild, Cain Park The- 
atre, Cleveland Light Opera Co., and the 
Howard Tucker Chorus. During World 
War II he was chief chaplain and organist 
in General MacArthur’s headquarters. In 
1962 he earned a Ph.D. degree at Case 
Western Reserve U. After his retirement 
he opened a music studio, teaching voice, 
piano, and organ. At the time of his death 
he was also organist and music director of 
Ridge Road United Church of Christ. Sur- 


vivors include his wife, Lydia. 


938 Walter Cooper, July 20, 1990, in 
Tampa, Fla. He was born Sept. 15, 1915, 
in Toledo, Ohio. He earned two M.A. de- 
grees in physical education, one at New 
York U. and another at U. Washington. 
Mr. Cooper served during World War II 
in the U.S. Navy and advanced to the rank 
of commander before retiring from service 
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in 1968. After his retirement he worked as 
a management specialist in city planning 
for the city of Tampa. The Walter Cooper 
Park in Tampa’s Carroll Wood section is 
named for him. Mr. Cooper was buried 
with full military honors in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. Survivors include his wife, 
Dorothy; a brother, Samuel “Scotty” Cooper 
36; and a sister, Evelyn Cooper Hutton ’47. 


John Royce Hull, July 7, 1990, in 
Westlake, Ohio, of complications from 
cancer treatments. Born July 10, 1916, in 
Lakewood, Ohio, he had been a Bay Vil- 
lage, Ohio, resident 40 years. Mr. Hull 
earned a doctor of jurisprudence degree 
from Harvard U. After serving in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II he practiced 
law until becoming president of a Cleve- 
land building contracting firm, the George 
P. Little Co. He later returned to practic- 
ing law, opening the firm Hull & Hull with 
his brother, son, and nephew. He was an 
executive with Western Reserve Electron- 
ics, Inc. Mr. Hull had been active with many 
civic and professional organizations, in- 
cluding the Kiwanis Club, the Bay Village 
Board of Zoning Appeals, and the YMCA. 
He was preceded in death by his mother, 
Elizabeth Allen Hull ’08. Survivors include 
his wife, Betty; two sons; two daughters; 
13 grandchildren; a brother, Allan Hull ’35; 
and a sister, Marjorie Hull Kropp 49. 


| 939 Olga Bahlinger Cahill, July 14, 
1990, in Burlington, Vt., after a stroke. 
Born April 15, 1918, in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
she was raised in Ridgewood, N,J., and 
graduated from Barnard Coll. She worked 
at J.P. Morgan in New York City until her 
marriage, when she and her husband, 
Curtis, moved to Old Greenwich, Conn., 
where they made their home for many 
years. In 1985 Mrs. Cahill retired to 
Shelbourne, Vt., where she was active in 
community affairs. Her husband preceded 
her in death. Survivors include a son and a 


daughter. 


1940 Spartoco “Sparky” DiBasio, 
Sept. 18, 1990, in Hendersonville, N.C., at 
age 73. Born in Ventosa, Italy, he immi- 
grated to the U.S. with his parents at age 
three and lived most of his life in the 
Cleveland area. He earned a master’s de- 
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gree at Western Reserve U. (now Case 
Western Reserve U.) and a Ph.D. degree at 
Columbia U. During World War II he 
served in the U.S. Army Air Corps as a drill 
instructor. Upon his return to the Cleve- 
land area, he joined the Euclid City School 
district as a physical-education instructor, 
subsequently becoming a high-school foot- 
ball coach, junior-high-school principal, and 
superintendent of schools. He served as 
superintendent from 1967 to 1975, when 
advancing Parkinson’s disease forced him 
to resign. Survivors include his wife, 
Antoinette Zanolli DiBasio ’40; a son; two 
daughters, including Dannette DiBasio 
Wineberg ’68; three grandchildren, includ- 
ing Bryan Wineberg ’91; and two brothers. 


| 94 | Harold Harper Sommers, June 
9, 1990, at his home in Logan, Ohio, after 
a long illness. He was born April 28, 1918, 
in South Salem, Ohio. Mr. Sommers had 
been a master sergeant in the U.S. Army 
during World War II. He held positions 
with City Loan and Wallace-Murray 
Metalasbestos Div., both in Logan; Coil 
Converters Inc., in Columbus; and the Ohio 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles. He was active in 
many civic and volunteer organizations. 
Survivors include his wife, Dorothy; a son; 
three daughters; and four grandchildren. 


| 942 Richard Howard Bliss, June 26, 
1990, in Andover, Vt. Born June 14, 1920, 
in Falls River, Mass., he was founder and 
director of East Hill Farm and School in 
Andover. He interrupted his studies at 
Oberlin to join the U.S. Navy during World 
War II. After obtaining his Oberlin degree 
he worked as an editor at Organic Garden- 
ing magazine and as a teacher in a one- 
room schoolhouse. Mr. Bliss later earned 
an M.A. degree in history from Western 
Reserve U. (now Case Western Reserve U.) 
and a Ph.D. degree in agricultural history 
at Cornell U. During the 1950s he taught 
at Vassar, Manhattanville, and Bennett col- 
leges. The program he and his wife, Ann, 
developed at East Hill, beginning in 1957, 
incorporated much of what would become 
accepted pedagogical theory during the next 
20 years. In 1972 he became the first re- 
cipient of the Waring Prize from Western 
Reserve Academy, his high-school alma 
mater. At his funeral a friend and colleague 


Language textbook Stories from 
Lake Wobegone uses monologues 
from Garrison Keillor’s radio 
program to teach advanced lis- 
tening and conversation skills. 
The book was published by 
Longman Inc. last year. W Chris 
Burke recently spoke to a 
northern-Ohio gathering of 
United Auto Workers about 
using American consumer power 
to reduce the trade deficit. Chris 
is cofounder of the Made in the 
U.S.A. Foundation, a nonprofit 
advocacy movement to reduce 
America’s trade deficit. He is also 
a partner in EnviroSearch East, 
a Washington, D.C., environ- 
mental consulting firm. 


1973 After more than two 
years’ commuting between 
Boston and Washington, D.C., 
former Office of a 
Naval Research 
program man- 
ager for bio- 
logical ocean- 
ography Ann 
Bucklin says she 
may have settled 
down. She’s Bucklin 
joined her oceanographer hus- 
band, Peter Wiebe, in Massa- 
chusetts, where she is a visiting 
scientist at the Marine Biologi- 
cal Laboratory. Her address: 11 
Boulder Circle, N. Falmouth, 
MA 02556. W David Englert 
recently married Suzy Sullivan, 
a fourth-grade 
teacher. David 
teaches synthe- 
sizer, song-writ- 
ing, and piano to 
private students FF 
and at three Los jg. 
Angeles-area 
colleges. tie Englert 
completed a doctoral degree in 
composition at U. Southern 
California last year. W Jennifer 
Rachel Grayson was born Sept. 
16, 1989, to Paul Grayson and 
Marjorie Neifeld. Paul and 
Marjorie were married Aug. 30, 
1987. Paul is a partner in 
Grayson & Book, C.P.A.s in 
New York City. W After 15 
years in advertising Mike Kearns 
has accepted the positions of 
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vice-president of marketing and 
development at Rush North 
Shore Medical Center in 
Skokie, Ill., and professor of 
health management systems at 


Rush U. 


1974. owight collins has 


been named assistant professor 
of theater and dance at Ohio 
Wesleyan U. W In 1989 Bruce 
Daniel founded American Cus- 
tom Maps, a company that de- 
signs special-use maps for cli- 
ents around the country. Bruce 
lives in Santa Fe, N.M., and 
continues to work on his own 
designs and art. W Tim 
Friedlander and his wife, Lynn 
Galletly Fried- jaaamm 

lander, attended 
their 20th high- 
school reunion 
last summer. 
They live in 
Montgomery 
Village in Gai- 
thersburg, Md., 
where Tim is president of the 
Montgomery Village Commu- 
nity Band. He works at U. 
Maryland, College Park, studying 
the gene sequencing of primitive 
moths, and Lynn works for the 
Food and Drug Administration. 
Vv In June Susan J. Macaulay 
received an LL.M. degree, with 
high honors, in financial services 
law from ITT/Chicago-Kent 
Sch. of Law. She has been 
named associate general coun- 
sel of the Heller Financial In- 
vestment Groups, a U.S. affili- 
ate of the Fuji Bank, Ltd. 
Susan’s article “The Aggrega- 
tion of Equity Investments by 
Banks and Bank Holding Com- 
panies” was published in the 
Nov./Dec. issue of The Banking 
Law Journal. She lives in Chi- 
cago with her two feline com- 
panions of nearly 17 years. W 
Flutist Wendy Rolfe has re- 
ceived a National Endowment 
for the Arts Solo Recitalist grant 
to help sponsor U.S. perfor- 
mances of the Baroque, classi- 
cal seven-key crystal, and mod- 
ern flutes. Wendy toured Bra- 


Friedlander 


zil in May, giving master classes 
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eulogized him with these words: “East Hill 
Farm and School grew out of Dick’s long 
held convictions that the able must help 
the less able . . . He gave his life to create a 
small society—one that touched thousands 
of lives and whose impact will not be fully 
known for years.” Mr. Bliss and his work 
were featured in the Spring 1987 OAM. 
Survivors include his wife, two sons, and a 


brother, Robert Bliss 737. 


| 946 Arlie Urban DeJarnatt, Aug. 19, 
1990, in Longview, Wash., after a long ill- 
ness that has been attributed to pesticide 
exposure. Born Nov. 13, 1923, in Glezen, 
Ind., he joined the U.S. Marine Corps 
during World War II and studied in 
Oberlin’s V-12 unit from 1943 to 1945. 
He later earned the B.A. degree at Cornell 
Coll. and the M.A. degree at U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. He was a retired 
history and civics teacher in the Longview 
school district. From 1961 to 1971 he was 
elected to five terms in the Washington 
House of Representatives. In 1984 he was 
elected to the state Senate and was elected 
to a second term in 1988. He was the 
ranking Democratic member of the Gov- 
ernmental Operations Committee and a 
member of numerous other congressional 
committees, including the Washington 
Council on Aging, the Senate Ethics 
Committee, and the Ocean Resources As- 
sessment Program. He was also a member 
of the American Assoc. of Retired Persons— 
National Retired Teachers’ Assoc., and the 
Longview Rotary. Survivors include his 
wife, Donna Stoffel DeJarnatt ’46; three 
daughters, including Judith DeJarnatt 
Fardig ’71 and Susan DeJarnatt ’74; two 
sons; six grandchildren; two sisters; and 
three brothers. 


Barbara Sibenman Young, Sept. 4, 1990, 
in Chatsworth, Calif., of cancer and after a 
long battle with multiple sclerosis. Born 
June 6, 1924, in Peekskill, N.Y., she earned 
an M.A. degree in art at Stanford U. From 
1950 to 1969 Mrs. Young held several po- 
sitions in advertising and sales promotion 
with Sunset magazine, where she was also 
an editor. Survivors include her husband, 
Robert, and several cousins, including 


Constance Lee Stallings ’54. 


i 94] Victor Conrad Yambor, July 22, 
1990, in Lexington, Minn. Born Nov. 26, 
1923, in Chicago, he studied in the Oberlin 
V-12 unit from 1943 to 1944 and later 
earned a B.S. degree from DePaul U. He 
retired from the long-haul trucking indus- 
try, in which he had worked as an insur- 
ance underwriter and agent. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Elenore, and two daughters. 


| 948 David Bernard Mayer, Aug. 17, 
1990, in Rochester, Minn. He was born Apr. 
30, 1924, in Detroit. From 1943 to 1946 he 
was a radio technician with the U.S. Air 
Force. After earning a B.A. degree in phys- 
ics at Oberlin, he worked with ballistic 
missile radar at R.C.A.’s computation lab 
for 10 years. He joined IBM’s advance sys- 
tems planning group as a technical staff 
member, spent 10 years in research, devel- 
opment, and systems analysis, and retired 
as general computer systems analyst in sat- 
ellites and telecommunications. In 1985 Mr. 
Mayer received the Alumni Achievement 
Award in recognition of his accomplish- 
ments and his work with the College. From 
1973 to 1983 he served as an alumni admis- 
sions representative and had served as an 
alumni career counselor since 1978. He was 
a member of the alumni board from 1978 
to 1979 and was an alumni network coordi- 
nator from 1984 to 1985. Survivors include 
his wife, Dene; a son, Peter Lee Mayer ’82; 
a daughter; and two nieces, Amy Suzanne 
Mayer ’81 and Nancy Ann Mayer ’83. 


| 949 Margaret Chapin, Sept. 7, 1990, 
in Jamaica, N.Y. Born Jan. 30, 1927, in Or- 
ange, N.J., she earned a B.A. degree in 
education from Montclair State Coll. and 
an M.S. degree in education from Queens 
Coll. Ms. Chapin had been a teacher at the 
Albany Avenue School in the Union Free 
school district in Farmingdale, N.Y., more 
than 30 years. Survivors include two broth- 
ers, a niece, three nephews, and three great- 
nephews. 


Jane Minford Crocker, March 23, 1990, 


in Easton, Pa., at age 62. Survivors include 
a daughter. 


WINTER 1991 


ROBERT R. STOLL 


Mathematician 


By 
Samuel Goldberg 


aber RAS tO LL 
professor of mathematics at Oberlin 
College from 1952 to 1971, died of can- 
cer November 4, 1990. He was 75 years 
old and lived in Marion, Massachusetts. 

After leaving Oberlin, he was profes- 
sor and chairman of the department of 
mathematics at Cleveland State Univer- 
sity until his retirement in 1980. He had 


Quentin Roger Felch, Sept. 3, 1990, at 
his home in Idledale, Colo. Born July 27, 
1926, in Rochester, N.Y., he earned an 
M.A. degree at Pennsylvania State U. and 
moved to the Idledale area in 1952. Mr. 
Felch taught and coached at Bear Creak 
junior- and senior-high schools, Denver 
Country Day School, and Englewood H.S. 
until his retirement in 1984. In 1958 he 
established a wilderness/horsemanship 
camp at his ranch in Cold Springs Gulch. 
He was a member of the American Mor- 
gan Horse Assoc., the American Camping 
Assoc., and the Idledale Fire Dept. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Winifred; two sons; a 
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also taught mathematics as a member of 
the faculty of Williams College (1942- 
46) and Lehigh University (1946-52). 

Professor Stoll was born in Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania, and received B.S. and MS. 
degrees from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and his Ph.D. degree in 1943 
from Yale University. He was a National 
Research Council Fellow in 1945-46. 
During his Oberlin years, he was 
awarded two National Science Founda- 
tion fellowships for study and research. 
The first of these, in 1958-59, he spent 
at California Institute of Technology; the 
second, in 1967-68, at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. For the 1964- 
65 academic year he was on leave to 
teach at the American University of 
Beirut as a Fulbright professor. He 
served the State Department as consult- 
ant in mathematics to India in 1970. 

His primary interests in mathematics 
were algebra, set theory, and logic. He 
was the author of four books on these 
subjects: Linear Algebra and Matrix 
Theory; Sets, Logic and Axiomatic Theo- 
ries, Set Theory and Logic; and Linear 
Algebra, coauthored with E. ‘T. Wong, 
professor emeritus of mathematics at Oberlin 
College. 

Survivors include his wife, Sarah; two 
sons; a daughter, Nancy Stoll Kendall 
°67; and four grandchildren. 


SAMUEL GOLDBERG, emeritus 
professor of mathematics at Oberlin College, 
is program officer for the New Liberal Arts 
Program, Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 


daughter; two grandchildren, and two 
brothers. 


95 | George Hughes Blackburn, 

June 11, 1990, at his home in Watchung, 
N.J. Born April 23, 1929, in Omaha, Nebr., 
he earned a B.S. degree in business admin- 
istration and an MLS. degree in education 
from Rutgers U. In 1953 he graduated from 
Officers Candidate School and served as a 
U.S. Navy lieutenant from 1953 to 1956. 
He retired as a salesman with N.C.R. Corp. 
in 1981. His wife, Patricia Peacock Black- 
burn ’50, predeceased him. Survivors include 
a son, a daughter, and a granddaughter. 


and recitals sponsored by the 
British Council. She has re- 
cently been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor at Berklee Coll. 
of Music. Wendy is scheduled 
to perform with the Odyssey 
Chamber Players, Chamber 
Music Plus, the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and Banchetto 
Musicale during the 1990-91 
season. V Jonathan Witty mar- 
ried Merrill Cherlin May 6, 
1990. Alumni in attendance in- 
cluded Edgar Wagner; Tom 
Reisenberg; Melissa Greene and 
Donna Boser, both ’75; Kim 
Ringler ’76; and Gabriel 
Shubert ’77. Jonathan and 


Merrill live in Baltimore. 


1975 Historian Molly 


Ladd-Taylor has been named 
assistant professor of history at 
Carleton Coll. WY Marsha Perry 
teaches elementary music in 
Palmetto, Fla., and recently 
earned a master’s degree in 
music education at West Vir- 
ginia U. Marsha and her chil- 
dren, 11-year-old David and 5- 
year-old Elisabeth, live at 143 
2nd Ave., Nokomis, FL 34275. 
¥v David Abraham Rampil was 
born August 3, 1990, to Linda 
Stewart Rampil and her hus- 
band, Ira. David joins his big 
sister, 3-year-old Rachel. Linda 
is manager of the department 
of anesthesia at U. California, 
San Francisco, where Ira is an 
assistant professor. W Debra 
Wise and her husband, muralist 
David Fichter, welcome the 
arrival of daughter Eliza Rose, 
born Dec. 1, 1989. Debra is 
codirector, with former Oberlin 
English professor Wes Sanders, 
of the Underground Railway 
Theater, whose repertoire of 
original pieces combines pup- 
pets and actors to address social 
issues. Debra’s address: 503 
Franklin St., Cambridge, MA 
02139. 


: 976 Catherine “Katie” 


Cantrick writes that although 
health problems keep her vir- 
tually housebound, she contin- 
ues to struggle for personal 
freedom and to realize her full 


3] 


1976 CONTINUED 

potential. Katie would like to 
hear from old friends. Her ad- 
dress: 159 Bidwell Parkway, 
Buffalo, NY 14222. Phone: 
(716) 886-5132. W After living 
in the Philadelphia suburbs for 
a year, James Michael “Jimmy” 
Thomas and his family have 
moved to Atlanta. Jimmy man- 
ages customer support for 
Unisys Corp.’s library software, 
and Adrienne is raising Calvin 
Atticus, 4, and Tessa Rose, 1. 


977 i September 1989 


Charlie Mayer moved to Man- 
hattan to begin the pastoral 
psychotherapy residency at the 
Blanton-Peale Graduate Inst. 
He is also part-time pastor of 
the English-speaking Chinese 
congregation of the United 
Methodist Church in China- 
town. W Alan Rubinstein mar- 
gied. «Karen 
Miller August 
26 in the Beth 
Tikuah Syna- 
gogue in Rock- 
ville, Md. Steven 
Rosenberg °75 
attended and 
played the oboe 
at the ceremony. Alan devel- 
oped and directs Involvement 
Theatre, Inc., a non-profit organ- 
ization that offers social- and 
self-awareness educational pro- 
grams. He is also a cantor for 
several synagogues. Alan and 
Karen’s address: 5255-5 Rivendell 
Ln., Columbia, MD 21044. 
Phone: (301) 964-3155. W During 
the past five years singer 
Anita Rzonca has performed 
with the Washington (D.C.) Op- 
era and with several area groups. 
She plans to continue her career 
in Greensboro, 
N.C., where she 
recently moved. 
Anita was mar- 
ried to Mark 
Charles in Sep- 
tember. She 
looks forward 
to hearing from 


Rubenstein 


Rzonca 
her Oberlin friends. Her ad- 
dress: 5856 Old Oak Ridge Rd. 
#306, Greens-boro, NC 27410. 
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Memorial Minute 


JANET KAY WIGNALL 


Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education 


By 
Mary 7. Culhane 


Janet Wignall was 
born in Scranton, Pennsylvania, June 29, 
1922. She attended West Chester State 
Teachers College, graduating with a major 
in physical education in 1945. The next 10 
years she spent teaching health and physi- 
cal education at J.P. McCaskey High School 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. During the 
summers from 1940 to 1953 she was a 
waterfront counselor and head of swimming 
at Camp Red Wing in Adirondack, New 
York. Jan received the master of education 
degree from Temple University in 1955, the 
same year she joined the Oberlin faculty. 
She died March 8, 1990. 
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During her years of service to Oberlin, 
she taught a wide variety of classes, in- 
cluding all levels of bowling, ice skating, 
tennis, camping, and orienteering. In ad- 
dition, she coached field hockey and la- 
crosse as varsity sports. 

During the 1960s Jan officiated bas- 
ketball games at nearby high schools. She 
was also a Senior Girl Scout leader for a 
number of years, and her group spon- 
sored a number of spaghetti dinners at 
First Church to earn money for a 
memorable trip to the nation’s capital. 
Jan was well-known in the bowling com- 
munity as an avid participant. 

Jan was one of the primary forces 
promoting women’s team sports at 
Oberlin College. She was energetic and 
dedicated to her teaching, which included 
several field-hockey classes. Field hockey 
was the first Oberlin women’s team sport 
played on the intercollegiate level. Many 
students also participated in the intra- 
mural program, which culminated in the 
annual Army-Navy All-Star game. Jan 
also introduced lacrosse as a sport for 
women, and over time it also grew into a 
varsity sport. . 

Jan spent her sabbatical leaves keep- 
ing abreast of her fields of expertise. For 
example, as background for a bowling- 
class study, she took classes in gross 
motor learning and research. 

During her second year at Oberlin, and 
just days before embarking on her first and 
only trip to Europe, she found out she had 
diabetes. She battled the disease over the 
years, and was finally forced to leave the 
faculty on disability leave in the late 1970s. 

Those of us who were privileged to 
work with Jan as a colleague, or to learn 
athletic skills and sportsmanship from her 
as students, will remember her as a warm, 
generous, sincere, and persevering person. 


Mary J. CULHANE &s emeritus as- 
sociate professor and emeritus director of 
women’s athletics at Oberlin College. This 
Memorial Minute was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Faculty of the College November 20, 
1990. 


WINTER 1991 


George Philip Rawick, July 27, 1990, in St. 
Louis, Mo. Born Dec. 8, 1929, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., he earned the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
in history at U. Wisconsin. While he was 
a graduate student Mr. Rawick wrote for 
Dissent magazine and later became an 
editor of New International. He had been ac- 
tive in many socialist organizations, such as 
the Independent Socialist League and the 
Young People’s Socialist League, and was 
involved in the creation of Students for a 
Democratic Society. In 1960 he joined the 
faculty at Wayne State U. and later taught 
at Oakland U. (Rochester, Mich.) and 
Washington U. In the 1970s he helped 
create State U. New York’s Empire State 
Coll. and then joined U. Missouri, St. Louis. 
In the mid-1960s he began working on the 
40-volume The American Slave: A Composite 
Autobiography, a series of narratives by 
former slaves, and its introductory volume, 
From Sundown to Sunup: The Making of 
the Black Community. When a stroke kept 
him from attending the St. Louis Confer- 
ence on Workers’ Self-Organization in fall 
1988, conference organizers dedicated to 
him both the meeting and the collection 
of conference essays, Within the Shell of 
the Old: Essays on Workers’ Self-Organiza- 
tion—A Salute to George Rawick. Survivors 
include two sons and a cousin, Diana Kor- 
zenik ’61. 


| 95/7 Byron David “Dave” Berfield, 
July 4, 1990, in Los Angeles, Calif. Born 
Nov. 13, 1935, in Paha, IIl., he earned the 
M.M. and D.M.A. degrees at U. Southern 
California and did additional work at Paris 
Conservatory of Music and Aspen Music Sch. 
He was a member of the music faculty at U. 
Southern California from 1964 to 1971, when 
he was named professor and chair of the pi- 
ano department at California State U. Sur- 
vivors include two cousins, Suzanne Kaplan 


’66 and Diane Kaplan ’70. 


| 959 Steven Alan Lowenstein, Sept. 10, 
1990, of brain cancer in his home in Port- 
land, Oreg. Born Jan. 13, 1990, in New York 
City, he earned a bachelor of laws degree 
from Yale U. After graduating from Yale, 
while working with the Ford Foundation, he 
helped start Ethiopia’s first law school and 
later travelled to Chile to help revamp its 
legal education system. He would later write 
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a book about Ethiopia’s penal code and 
one about legal education in Chile. He 
also worked as special counsel to the di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Lowenstein moved to Oregon in 1970, 
where he was director of Oregon Legal 
Services until 1982, when he helped found 
the Oregon Legal Foundation. As direc- 
tor of the Northwest District Assoc. he 
helped develop moderate and low-inc- 
ome housing in Portland. In 1983 he be- 
came executive assistant to Portland’s City 
Commissioner. Mr. Lowenstein’s third 
book, The Jews of Oregon: 1850-1890, was 
published in 1988. Survivors include his 
wife, Sandra; a son; two stepchildren; 
his mother; a sister, Jane Lowenstein Ariel 
’62; and a brother, Richard Lowenstein 66. 


1960 Dexter Ronald Jacobson, in 
Aug. 1990 of a gun-shot wound to the 
head. Mr. Jacobson’s body was found Au- 
gust 18 near San Francisco’s Marin 
Headlands. After graduating from Oberlin 
he spent two years in the U.S. Navy. He 
later graduated from U. Cincinnati Law 
Sch. and practiced law in Cincinnati for a 
few years before moving to San Francisco 
in the early 1970s. He maintained a pri- 
vate law practice. Survivors include his 
father, a brother, and three sisters. 


| 962 Herman Wesley Whitney, 
May 20, 1990. He was born May 7, 1940, 
in Philadelphia. After graduating from the 
conservatory he earned a B.S. degree in 
music at the Juilliard Sch. of Music and 
an M.S. degree in music from Long Island 
U. Since the early 1970s Mr. Whitney had 
been organist and choir director at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in New Haven, 
Conn. He also worked with the Mount 
Zion Seventh Day Adventist Church and 
Neighborhood Sch. of Music. He was a 
part-time teacher at South Central Com- 
munity Coll. and was active in community 
affairs. Mr. Whitney had performed in- 
ternationally as a soloist and with string 
ensembles. Survivors include a sister, five 
brothers, three foster sisters, and a foster 
brother. 


1963 Susan Roff Krutt, June 28, 
1990, in Boston, Mass. Born June 25, 


i 978 Russ Baxter has left 


the Chesapeake Bay Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit conservation 
organization, to accept a posi- 
tion with the Chesapeake Bay 
Commission, which serves Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Russ staffs the Virginia 
delegation. He and his wife, 
Sharon, have bought a reno- 
vated townhouse in the Fan 
district of Richmond, Va. W A 
daughter, Rachel Diane, was 
born July 7 to Laura Greenberg 
Nachison and her husband, 
Tom. In January 1990, Laura 
was elected to partnership in the 
Los Angeles law firm Lewis, 
D’Amato, Brisbois, and Biggard. 
Vv Nancy Reeves and her spouse, 
Lynn Marie Clark, announce 
the birth of their first child, 
Emma Nicole Reeves, on July 
28. Nancy, who has been 
teaching math and computer 
science, plans to be a full-time 
mother. W The Lydian String 
Quartet, of which cellist Rhonda 
Rider is a member, released a 
recording on Centaur Records 
in August of Charles E. Ives’s 
first and second string quartets; 
“Hymn” (1904), from the set of 
three short string-quartet pieces; 
and “Halloween.” In addition to 
their full-time residency at 
Brandeis U., the Lydians worked 
with students from around the 
world, including Jane Perera ’91, 
during their second Brandeis 
Summer Music Festival. Rhonda 
says that creating a new music 
festival is exciting and that the 
festival’s success shows “Oberlin 
enthusiasm and know-how at 
work.” 


[1979 After receiving a 
Ph.D. degree in American 
Studies from Yale U. in 1989, 
David H. Brown was awarded a 
1989-90 fellowship at the 
Smithsonian Inst. David is now 
assistant professor of Afro-Car- 
ibbean art history at Emory U. 
Y Last August J. Scott Ferguson 
began working in his new posi- 
tion as director of choral activi- 
ties at Hope Coll. V Joel 
Franklin and Nancy Messner have 
a new addition to their family. 
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Samuel Brian Franklin was born 
May 1, joining brother Daniel, 
who was born May 13, 1987. 
Joel is a news producer at 
WABC-TV in Upper Montclair, 
NJ., and Nancy is a full-time 
mother. W Manhattan’s P.S. 126 
artist-in-residence Beth Hausman 
has completed her first public 
children’s-art project. The ce- 
ramic tile mural “Buildings, 
Boats, and a Bridge” was painted 
by the students of P.S. 126 and 
P.S. 20 and installed in the 
subway under the Municipal 
Building in Manhattan. Beth 
has been exhibiting her paint- 
ings and teaching for 10 years. 
Her address: 118 Meserole Ave. 
#3R, Brooklyn, NY 11222. 
Phone: (718) 389-7114. W Iowa 
resident Phil Maass recently 
moved to lowa City, but con- 
tinues to work with the Blue 
Band, which is based in Cedar 
Falls. Phil has been with the 
band three years, and last sum- 
mer they were working on 
mixing and releasing a album 
of songs recorded live at the 
Iowa State Fair. Phil also pro- 
vided audio for a public T.V. 
broadcast from the fair. V 
Michael Morgan has been named 
music director 
of the Oakland 
(Calif.) East Bay | §f 
Symphony Or- |} 
chestra. He will 
continue as as- 
sistant conduc- 
tor of the Chi- 1 
cago Symphony Morgan 
Orchestra. W Cheryl Sharpe is 
manager of environmental and 
public relations for the 
Monsanto Co. in St. Louis. ¥ 
Harpsichordist Jillon Stoppels 
Dupree and her husband, 
Anderson ’76, are enjoying life 
in Seattle, says Jillon. Their son, 
Nicholas, was born Dec. 24, 
1989, Jillon performs with the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
and area chamber ensembles, 
and as a solo recitalist. She also 
teaches harpsichord and is di- 
rector of the Gallery Concerts, 
a series of concerts in Seattle 
art galleries. The Duprees 
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1941, in Rhineback, N.Y., she received a 
B.A. degree from Elmira Coll. before earn- 
ing an M.A.T. degree at Oberlin. She also 
studied at Central Connecticut State U. 
Mrs. Krutt taught junior- and senior-high- 
school social studies in Bloomfield, Conn., 
schools 24 years. She had been active in 
many civic and educational organizations. 
Survivors include her husband, Richard; a 
son; her mother; a sister; and a brother. 


970 Lawrence Randall Price, July 26, 
1990, when he drowned while swimming 
in Lake Michigan. Born Sept. 16, 1948, in 
Battle Creek, Mich., he lived in Maple City, 
Mich. Mr. Price had earned a doctor of 
jurisprudence degree at U. Colorado Law 
Sch. and was a general-practice attorney in 
the Traverse City area. He was a member 


of the Michigan Bar Assoc. and the Christ 


Community Church. Survivors include his 
father, Randall Price ’37; his mother; his 
brother, Brian Price ’72; his sister, Carol 
Price ’76; two nieces; and two nephews. 


| 974 Christopher Paul Blooms- 
burgh, Oct. 5, 1990. He was born July 29, 
1949, in Philadelphia and earned the M.A. 
degree in art history at Oberlin. Mr. 
Bloomsburgh was a translator at the Inst. 
for Scientific Information in Philadelphia. 


1993 Brad Alan Sokolov, Oct.15, 
1990, at his home in Bexley, Ohio. Born 
Sept. 22, 1971, in Bexley, he had been 
valedictorian of his Bexley H.S. graduating 
class. At Oberlin he had been a resident 
coordinator in North Hall and active in 
animal-rights causes. Survivors include his 
parents and his sister. 


1991/92 
Alumni Tours 


NORTHERN INDIA AND NEPAL - April |7-May 8, 199i 


Itinerary in India includes Delhi; train to Ranthambore Wildlife Sanctuary and Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary; Agra and the Taj 
Mahal; Darjeeling (with its wonderful views of the Himalayas); and Kalimpong and Gangtok (Sikkim). The Nepal itinerary includes 
Kathmandu and vicinity and a one-day trek from Pokhara at the foot of the Annapurna range. Escorts are India experts Joe 
and Joann Elder, both Class of 1951. 


SPAIN - October 17-31, 1991 
Escorted by Harriet Turner, professor of Spanish and chair of Oberlin’s Department of Romance Languages. Especially designed itinerary 
will include Madrid (EI Prado), Salamanca, Toledo, Cordoba, Marbella, Malago, and the Alhambra. 


ANTARCTICA - February 13-27, 1992 


Accompanied by world-class naturalists aboard the Society Explorer; Beagle Channel, Cape Hom, Drake Passage, four days of exploration of waters 
of Antarctica, making several landings via Zodiacs on the peninsula and surrounding islands (Deception Island, Anvers Island, Paradise Bay). 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham 
Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on the following Oberlin alumni tours: 


(1 Northern India and Nepal _] Spain 


Name 


LJ Antarctica 
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would like to hear from fellow 
Oberlinians. Their address: 
1869 E. Shelby St., Seattle, WA 
98112. W In August 1989, after 
completing his medical training 
at U. Pennsylvania and the 
Children’s Hospital of Phila- 
delphia, Eric Wittkugel; his wife, 
Kim; and their two-year-old 
son, Andrew, moved to Cincin- 
nati. Eric is an assistant profes- 
sor of pediatrics and anesthesi- 
ology at U. Cincinnati and the 
Cincinnati Children’s Hospital. 
¥ Nancy Louise Wolfe, Stephen 
Zunes, and their daughter, 
Shanti, welcomed the birth of 
Kalila Marie Zunes-Wolfe Oct. 
8. After finishing his Ph.D. de- 
gree at Cornell U. in 1989, 
Stephen became an assistant 
professor at Whitman Coll. 
With a research grant from the 
U.S. Inst. of Peace, he travelled 
to North Africa last summer, 
and will take a semester’s leave 
to complete a book about the 
western Sahara conflict. Nancy 
Louise is focusing on parenting. 
Their address: 215 Fulton St., 
Walla Walla, WA 99362. V 
Londoner David Gordon Young 
has a new son, Robert Gordon, 
born Aug. 30. 


i 980 To celebrate 10 years 


together, Laura Arbeitman and 
Laurie Herzog ’81 held an 
affirmation ceremony in their 
home in Northampton, Mass. 
Among those celebrating were 
Sally Mazur, Rob Warren, and 
Sara Bansen. Laura is an attor- 
ney with the law offices of Jo- 
seph DeFazio in Northampton, 
concentrating in civil litigation 
and family law. Laurie began 
the Ph.D. program in social 
work at Smith Coll. last sum- 
mer. She is a clinical social 
worker with the Hampden 
District Mental Health Clinic 
in Springfield, Mass., and has a 
private practice in North- 
ampton. W Melissa Carter mar- 
ried David Goodrum Aug. 12. 
Oberlinians among the wedding 
guests were Carol “Willie” 
Goodwillie, Monica Green, and 
Liz Welch. Melissa and David 
live in Bloomington, Ind., 
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where both work in instruc- 
tional technology while com- 
pleting their Ph.D. degrees. 
Their phone: (812) 323-0238. 
Vv After four years of AIDS- 
service work, Jed Johnson has 
accepted a position developing 
residential and day programs for 
developmentally disabled older 
adults. Jed lives in Baltimore 
with his partner, Jim. W Furman 
U. assistant professor of music 
Gary Malvern has been granted 
tenure. W Aryeh Joseph 
Marshall Sapon was born July 17 
to Laura Marshall and her hus- 
band, Daniel Sapon. Laura is a 
therapist at Jewish Family and 
Children’s Services of Phila- 
delphia. She welcomes hearing 
from old friends. Her address: 
210 W. Horter St., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19119. W John 
Orenstein has moved from New 
York to Minneapolis, where he 
is an attorney at Dorsey & 
Whitney. He and his wife, 
Debra Kass Orenstein, have a 
son, Matthew, and, in October, 
were expecting their second 
child. W Leonard “Len” Smith 
was incorrectly referred to as 
“Leo” in his class note in the 
Summer 1990 OAM. 


i9si Schon’ Beechler 


married artist Enc Ernst Sept. 
8 in East Hampton, N.Y. 
Heather Byrne and Wynn 
McCarthy ’80 were members of 
the wedding party. Joel Karr 
played flute during the cer- 
emony. Other Oberlinians in 
attendance were Joe Alhadeff, 
Eric Belduch ’80, and Profes- 
sor of Sociology Albert 
McQueen. Schon is a professor 
of management and interna- 
tional business at Columbia U. 
YW Jane Feldman married Tho- 
mas Kramer Sept. 8. Jane will 
complete her training in pedi- 
atrics and child psychiatry at the 
Albert Einstein Coll. of Medi- 
cine in June. W Trumbull County 
(Ohio) Mental Health Board 
legal consultant Florence 
Goldberg Bush handles the 
psychiatric commitments of 
mentally ill patients. Florence’s 
marriage to Rick Bush ’80 has 


ended after nine years. Their 
three-year-old daughter, Mich- 
elle Shoshana, lives with Flo- 
rence, who invites old friends 
to write or call. Her address: 
3805 Indian Run, Canfield, OH 
44406. Phone: (216) 533-6713. 
Vv Laurie Herzog and Laura 
Arbeitman ’80 celebrated their 
10 years together with an 
affirmation ceremony June 9. 
See Laura’s class note. W Last 
June Gail Kennedy Coleman, her 
husband, Hardin, and their 
sons, 4-year-old Jesse and 2- 
year-old Aaron moved to Bos- 
ton, where Hardin is complet- 
ing an internship in counseling 
psychology. W Catherine “Kate” 
McNally married William Allen 
in November 1989. Meredith 
Judy was maid-of-honor. Kate 
is a pensions and benefits ana- 
lyst with Texaco, Inc., and has 
been acknowledged for her 
work on the book Strategic Fixed 
Income Investment, published last 
year. W In July Marilyn Shapiro 
Schapira and her husband, 
Ralph, moved to Milwaukee, 
where Marilyn 
conducts re- 
search in deci- 
sion analysis, | 
cancer screen- 
ing, and issues 
in medical-ed- 
ucation men- 
toring at the Schapira 
Medical Coll. of Wisconsin. 
Ralph is also on the staff there 
in the pulmonary medicine di- 
vision. Marilyn received the 
M.D. and M.P.H. degrees at U. 
Michigan. She and Ralph were 
expecting the birth of their first 
child in December. VW On Oct. 
21 pianist Victoria Theodore 
performed works by Ravel, 
Barber, Bartok, Chopin, 
Scriabin, and Joplin as part of 
her master’s degree recital at 
Stanford U. W Kathryn Wagner 
married Reuben A. Gutman 
Mar. 25. The couple lives in 
Philadelphia, where Reuben 
practices law and Kathy has 
joined the political science depart- 
ment at Swarthmore Coll. 


E 982 Former Pepsi-Cola 


Co. senior associate marketing 
manager Dawn Alexander has 
joined the Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., where she is a product 
manager for Palmolive Dish- 
washing Liquid. Dawn has 
moved from Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 
to White Plains. She would like 
to get back in touch with New 
York City-area alumni. Phone: 
(914) 668-9240. W Editing 
medical books for W.B. Saunders, 
Co. is a new job for Anne 
Bretzfield. She and her hus- 
band, Larry Ostroff, live in 
Merion, Pa. W Tom ’80 and 
Imelda Ciaccio Vetter have 
settled in Hudson, Ohio, where 
Imelda teaches piano in their 
home and is busy raising their 
daughters Liana, 8; Brittany, 5; 
and Marissa, 1. Tom is an an- 
esthesiologist at Akron Children’s 
Hospital. W William Cohn mar- 
ried Mishaun Drever Mar. 3 in 
Houston. Oberlinians among 
the wedding guests included 
Mike Ryan, Paul Samuels, Alex 
Berg, and Barb Distler and 
Jamie Boucher, both ’84. V 
Thomas Flesher is teaching 
classics at Florida International 
U. His new address: 14850 W. 
Dixie Highway #23, N. Miami, 
FL 33181. W New York City 
resident Dawn Kelly received the 
J.D. degree from Brooklyn Law 
Sch. last June and is a staff at- 
torney for NYC’s West Side 
SRO Law Project. W Maurice 
Mallin’s book Tanks, Fighters, 
and Ships was published last year 
by Brassey’s. Maurice has 
earned an M.A. degree in pub- 
lic and international affairs at 
U. Pittsburgh. He and his wife, 
Nancy, were married in May 
1989. Their address: 3905 
Kincaid Terrace, Kensington, 
MD 20895. W Last year New 
York City artist Kate Shepard 
exhibited paintings in three 
NYC group shows. Kate says 
she loved spending last summer 
at Skowhegan Sch. in Maine. V 
Neurologist Catherine A. 
Weymann says that although she 
doesn’t know why, she keeps 
moving to colder climates. Af- 
ter medical school in Arizona 
she moved to Cleveland for her 
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Moving? 


If so, please give us advance notice so that the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine can follow you. Please 


allow two months for processing. 


Name 


Current Address 


City State Zip code 


New Address 


City State Zip code 


Send your new address to: 

Alumni Information Services 
Bosworth Hall ¢ Oberlin College ¢ Oberlin, OH 
44074 


What's New with You? 


Let the wider Oberlin community know: family and 

professional milestones; educational and civic accom- 

plishments; publications. We want to hear from you. 
Please note the following class-note deadlines: 


November (fall) issue—August 1 
February (winter) issue—November 1 
May (spring) issue—February | 
August (summer) issue—May | 


Please enclose a recent passport-style photo. 


Name 


Class Year 


Address 


City State Zip code 


Daytime telephone number 


Notes 


Mail this form to: 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
Office of Communications * 153 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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residency and is now at State 
U. New York, Buffalo, com- 
pleting a neuro-imaging fel- 
lowship. Catherine is interested 
in getting in touch with 
Oberlinians in the area. Her 
new address: 775 W. Delavan 
Ave., Buffalo, NY 14222. 


1983 Rebekah Bloyd mar- 


ried Caracas, Venezuela, native 
Pedro Lange-Churion in June. 
Oberlinians attending the Napa 
Valley wedding were Ellen Or- 
leans, Tim Unger, and Kimberly 
Wallace Sanders. During the 
next year Rebekah and Pedro 
will be living in Cincinnati, 
where they are both working on 
dissertations, and in Jamaica, 
where Rebekah will be re- 
searching the West Indian short 
story under a Fulbright grant. 
v After their Apr. 8 wedding 
Rachel Boughton and Richard 
Snyder moved to Seattle, where 
Rachel is an M.F.A. degree 
candidate in costume and set 
design at U. Washington. Ri- 
chard is in the anesthesia resi- 
dency program at Virginia Ma- 
son Hospital. Rachel did not 
change her name. She looks 
forward to hearing from old 
friends. Her address: 13746 
35th Ave. N.E., Seattle, WA 
98125. Phone: (216) 365-9869. 
¥v Paula Carter married Darryl 
Houston May 26 in St. Louis. 
Oberlinians at the wedding in- 
cluded Annette Edwards Grasty, 
Tracey Smith Posey, Diana 
Zsarnay Packer, Terry Robinson, 
and Cecelia Samuels Robinson 
80. Paula and Darryl live in 
Pittsburgh, where Paula is a 
contract manager and Darryl is 
an anesthesiology resident. W A 
public-service announcement 
Vicki Greenlick produced for the 
Oregon food bank, a food dis- 
tribution agency, was nomi- 
nated for a Clio award and-a 
national Emmy award, and was 
listed in Advertising Age 
Magazine’s “Best Commercials 
of 1989.” The Summer 1990 
OAM listed Vicki’s address in- 
correctly. Her correct address: 


2126 NE 17th, Portland, OR 


97212. Phone: (503) 287-2722. 
v US. Air Force captain Paul 
Kijinski and his wife, Eileen, 
have a new son, Andrew George, 
born Sept. 2. Their son PJ is 3 
years old. Paul recently com- 
pleted a graduate scholarship 
program in English at Ohio 
State U. and, since Jan. 1, is an 
English instructor at the U.S. 
Air Force Academy. W Ellen 
Orleans says she continues to 
thrive in Boulder, Colo. She and 
her partner, Lori Fuller, are 
living in a new home by the 
foothills. Ellen finds time to 
write between her three jobs 
and lesbian-activism work. Two 
of her essays will appear in 
Women’s GLIB, a collection to 
be published this spring by 
Crossing Press. Ellen’s address: 
711 Alpine #B, Boulder, CO 
80304. W Twin Cities resident 
and U.S. Art editor Laura Sil- 
ver married Jeff Hertzberg June 
3 in St. Paul. Among the wed- 
ding guests were Oberlinians 
Karen Forbes, Beth Fouhy, 
chuppah-bearer Alix Friedman, 
Carrie Jaffe, George Perlov, 
Danny Sager, Gail Weston Rob- 
erts, and Alexandra Cohn ’82. 
Jeff recently completed his 
residency at U. Minnesota and 
is an internist in Minneapolis, 
where the couple make their 
home. V Keith S. Toth has been 
appointed to the executive board 
of New York City’s chapter of 
the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. Keith has been minister of 
music at the First Congregational 
Church of Danbury, Conn., for 
seven years, and has been a 
member of Western Connecti- 
cut State U.’s organ and harp- 
sichord faculty for six years, and 
in 1989-90 was interim direc- 
tor of choral activities. He also 
conducts frequently. 


i 984 Nancy Barker re- 


cently married Michael Morrill 
in Massachusetts. Sarah Hyman 
read at the ceremony. Other 
Oberlinians in attendance were 
Cathy Reardon; Mike MacPhail 
and Brad Pinkerton, both °85; 
and Diane Kurzonthowski °87. 
Y Ted Brandt lives with his wife, 


WERTER FOee 


Elizabeth, and son, Patrick, in 
Northfield, Ill. Ted works for 
Dana Commercial Credit in 
Chicago. V In May Tom and Lisa 
Mallet Corpus moved from 
Tallahasee to Gainesville, where 
Tom is a second-year medical 
student. Lisa earned a master’s 
degree in library science at 
Florida State U. and, while 
looking for a library position, is 
teaching private piano lessons. 
Tom and Lisa look forward to 
hearing from old friends. Their 
address: 2323 S.W. 35th PL +B, 
Gainesville, FL 32608. ¥ Ann 
Goodge married Lon Herman 
May 27 in Granville, Ohio. 
Jennifer Nash Benjamin was 
maid-of-honor. Oberlinians at- 
tending the wedding were Amy 
Pallant, Michael Cavigelli, and 
Bonnie Bishoff ’85. Ann and 
Pons address: 328 Mt. 
Parnassus, Granville, OH 
43203. W Spelman Coll. harp 
instructor Monica Hargrave re- 
cently performed works by 
Ravel with the Cobb Symphony 
Orchestra. Monica, who lives in 
Stone Mountain, Ga., would 
like to get back in touch with 
Emily Henry. W After what he 
calls five years in the fast lane, 
Ken Machlin has given up his 
Wall Street job and is living in 
a New Jersey commune, where 
he’s responsible for making tofu 
and organic granola. Ken wel- 
comes phone calls, but not col- 
lect ones. Phone: (201) 795- 
1459. W In early November 
Cindy Marchesani moved to San 
Francisco, and is interested in 
hearing from alumni living in 
the Bay area. She can be 
reached at: c/o Wilmington, 
1656 Leavenworth Apt. 1, San 
Francisco, CA 94109. Phone: 
(415) 771-8750. W Jeff Mills has 
founded J.M. Communications. 
A graphic design and market- 
ing communications business, 
Jeffs company serves the 
greater Hartford, Conn., area 
and beyond, he says. His ad- 
dress: 7 Quarry St., Vernon, CT 
06066. W In January 1990 Josh 
Patner joined Bergdorf Good- 
man, where he is now fashion 
coordinator for women’s sports- 
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wear. W In fall 1987 Brooklyn 
resident Mare Singer opened 
The Bog, a performance space, 
gallery, and nightclub, which 
closed for the third time last 
August. Alumni who have per- 
formed at The Bog are Mark 
Amft and Wynne Evans, both 
°80, performing as Drink Me; 
Matt Ostrowski 83; Antony 
Fine; Mia Graybeal; Dan Schorr; 
Matt Sharpe; Mark Cooper, 
Brian Dewan, Vivian Trimble, 
Matt Verdery, and Martin 
Wechsler, all ’85; Gina Haus- 
knecht 86; David Winner ’87; 
and the group Humdrum, con- 
sisting of James Mason ’85 and 
Jill Jeffrey and George Wolfe, 
both ’86. Marc, who is unsure 
of his future plans, performs as 
a comedian, performance artist, 
dancer, game-show host, and 
emcee. 


1985 Eddie 84 and Lisa 


Aronow Frothingham were 
married July 7 in Berkeley. 
Eddie’s father, Richard Froth- 
ingham 751, performed the cer- 
emony. Other alumni at the 
ceremony were Eddie’s mother, 
Mary Mosse Frothingham 52; 
Jenny Nash Benjamin, Fred 
Bingham, and Anne Goodge, all 
’84; and Jack Sieber 86. Lisa 
has received her teaching cre- 
dentials and is teaching sixth- 
to 12th-grade science at San 
Francisco’s French American 
International Sch. Eddie is a 
research assistant at U. Califor- 
nia, San Francisco, and has ap- 
plied for fall 1991 medical- 
school admission. They wel- 
come hearing from old friends, 
especially those passing through 
the Bay area. Address: 1325 
Third Ave. #5, San Francisco, 
CA 94122. Phone: (415) 664- 
7412. W Montserrat Brooks 
Archibald has a new home. Her 
address: P.O. Box 218, Leeds, 
MA 01053. W Katie Delaplane 
married Mark Harris Sept. | in 
Detroit. Oberlin graduates at 
the wedding include Katie’s fa- 
ther, Charles Delaplane ’61; 
Jenny Whipple; Julie Williams 
Arrighetti and Michael Becher, 
both ’86; and Melissa Welch 


Becher ’88. Katie and Mark are 
working on Ph.D. degrees in 
industrial/organizational psy- 
chology. They live in Redford, 
Mich. W After living in Jerusa- 
lem a year, Jackie Geller moved 
to New York City. Jackie is an 
English instructor at City U. 
New York, and is completing 
her master’s degree in English 
literature. W In August and 
September Shawn Godwin trav- 
elled to the far north of Que- 
bec to see the impact of mas- 
sive hydro projects there, and 
canoed 400 miles through the 
region north of them on the 
reservoir LG2 and Kanaaupscow 
River. W Marcie Katz has be- 
gun the master’s degree pro- 
gram in social work at Arizona 
State U. in Tucson, where she 
lives with Deborah Lea Wright. 
Her address: 6321 N. Barcelona 
Cr. #912, Tucson, AZ 85704. 
Phone: (602) 742-7292. W Jake 
Tarbox plans to return to the 
U.S. from Kobe, Japan, this year 
to study the history of religions. 
While in Japan, Jake worked for 
the ministry of education for 
two years and studied Japanese 
language and martial arts. 


1 986 in May Leah Clifford 
graduated from U. Puget Sound 
Sch. of Law, and is a prosecut- 
ing attorney for the city of 
‘Tacoma. Leah: and Alan 
Whitman were married August 
4 in a mountaintop ceremony 
near Mt. Rainier. Their friend, 
Sung Kim °89, attended. VW 
Arnie Victor Coonin has earned 
an M.A. degree in art history in 
Florence, Italy. He plans to 
work toward a Ph.D. degree at 
Rutgers U. W After developing 
programs for the Asia Society 
for a short time, Amanda Drake 
Liu is working on an M.B.A. 
degree in international business 
and marketing at New York U. 
She and her husband, Dong- 
Ping, plan to return to China 
after she completes the pro- 
gram. They are currently living 
in a Polish-Indian-Hassidic 
neighborhood in Brooklyn. 
Their address: 581 E. 4th St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11218. W Gary 


Fink and his wife, Christina, live 
in Philadelphia, where Gary 
works for Arthur Anderson. W 
U. Minnesota graduate student 
Rebecca Longley says she is en- 
joying becoming reaquainted 
with the Midwest, where she is 
studying industrial relations and 
organizational psychology. Re- 
becca is also starting a Minne- 
apolis-alumni group and would 
like to hear from alumni. 
Phone: (612) 375-8990. W Barry 
Lynn is a doctoral student at 
Rutgers U., not Pennsylvania 
State U. as was incorrectly re- 
ported in the Spring 1990 
OAM. Barry works at the 
Goddard Inst. for Space Stud- 
ies in New York. His address: 
International House, 533 Riv- 
erside Dr. Apt. 4L, New York, 
NY 10027. Phone: (212) 280- 
5448. 


e 937 Sarah Cox and Ni- 
cholas Marshall ’86 were mar- 
ried Oct. 7 on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, overlooking Gray Head 
Cliffs. Sarah’s father, former 
College director of religious 
activities Harvey Cox, per- 
formed the ceremony. Ober- 
linians present were the bride’s 
mother, Nancy Nieburger Cox 
°57; Dan Brainard; Rod Hsiao; 
Gina Hausknecht; Julia Popenoe; 
Diane Rimple; Bill Brainard ’57; 
Ellen Rawlings Brainard °58; 
John Marshall and Cathy 
Seasholes, both ’84; Dave 
Greenawalt ’85; Alec McKinney 
and Dan Rees, both ’86; Paul 
Logan ’88; and Anthony 
Bradfield and Josh Pawelek, 
both ’89. Sarah and Nicholas 
live in Oakland, Calif. W In- 
dependent filmmaker Lizzie 
Finnegan has completed her 
second film, which she describes 
as a surrealist-feminist narrative, 
and plans to send it on the fes- 
tival circuit early this year. To 
make ends meet, Lizzie works 
as a grip on feature films, com- 
mercials, and music videos. For 
those who’ve always wondered, 
Lizzie defines grip as an elec- 
trician, a carpenter, and a per- 
son who decides how to get the 
camera into the crazy places the 
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director wants it. W After a two- 
year stint in the Peace Corps in 
Mali, West Africa, Julie Hover 
travelled seven months, visiting 
Nepal, Thailand, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Australia, and New 
Zealand. She moved to Seattle 
in October and was planning to 
look for work in the environ- 
mental field. Friends can reach 
Julie through her parents’ ad- 
dress: 629 College Ave., Adrian, 
MI 49221. W Mark L. Johnston 
and Laura Wyckoff were mar- 
ried August 25 in Birmingham, 
Miss. Alumni in the wedding 
party were Fred Johnson, Mike 
Kleinschmidt, and Kevin Garry 
’88. Oberlinian guests included 
Chris Anderson; Istvan B’racz; 
Katy Breitsprecher Reid; Will 


Daniel; Regina Jokisch Shea; 
Brenna Lisowski; Mike Can- 
ning, Mike Hayward, Linda 
Reeder, and Johann Soults, all 
’88; and Tom Reid ’80. W In 
July, after completing two years 
of study at Oxford U., Sean 
McGinley received a B.A. degree 
with honors in jurisprudence. 
He is completing a one-year 
clerkship with the West Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals. W Julianne Stone and 
Mark Fogal ’88 have moved 
from Washington, D.C., to St. 
Louis, where Julie is working 
on a Ph.D. degree in political 
science at Washington U. They 
welcome visits from friends 
passing through the area. Their 
address: 6679 Kingsbury Blvd. 
Apt. 3E, St. Louis, MO 63130. 


submitting entries., 
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Oberlin Bound: 


Alumni 
May 19—July 14 


Artists 


Artists’ Reception: May 25 or 26 (TBA) 
Gallery Talk: June 1, 2:30 p.m. 
Honorary Curator: Paul B. Arnold 740, 


Emeritus Professor of Art 


The Firelands Association for the Visual Arts 
(FAVA) invites Oberlin College alumni to 
submit slides of their work for this show, which 
will highlight the strength and diversity of work 
being done by Oberlin alumni. The show is 
cosponsored by the Oberlin College Alumni 
Association. Deadline for slides is March 1. 
Write or call for more information before 


Firelands Association 
for the Visual Arts 
80 S. Main St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074-1683 
(216) 774-7158 


WV Amy Tucker and Jim Foltz 
’°88 were married June 9 in a 
small outdoor ceremony in 
Cape Cod. They live in San 
Diego and are enjoying life to- 
gether, says Amy. W Computer 
graphic artists Stephen Vander 
Stouw and Michelle Ollmstead 
were married May 19 in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, where they re- 
cently bought a house. Ober- 
linians attending were Cath- 
erine Boller ’86; Karen Bayne, 
usher Robert Rivera, and Jae 
Rose, all ’88; and Brenda Dyer 
89. Stephen works at ICOM, 
Inc., and Michelle works at 
Ohio State U. W In September, 
after studying Japanese and 
teaching English in Osaka, Ja- 
pan, for several months, David 
Wasserberg met Murray Griess 
and the two travelled around 
northern Spain. David is a stu- 
dent in the diploma and 
master’s program in economics 
at the London Sch. of Eco- 
nomics. His address: 179 Gor- 
don Rd., London SEIS 3RT 
England. W Erika Zucker is a 
student at Northeastern U. Law 
Sch. Her address: 4 Lester PI. 
#1, Jamaica Plain, MA 02140. 


il 988 Last year Jonathan 


Arak directed Biloxi Blues for the 
Island Theatre 
Co. in Limer- 
ick, Ireland. He 
is currently at the 
Harold Prince 
office and can be 
reached at: (212) 
666-1415. W 
Mark Fogal has 
moved with Julianne Stone ’87 
to St. Louis, where he has be- 
gun a Ph.D. program in eco- 
nomics. His address: 6679 
Kingsbury Blvd. Apt. 3E, St. 
Louis, MO 63130. W Last 
summer Victoria Gau was 
named conductor of the Akron 
Youth Symphony. She is also 
teaching and accompanying at 
the Koch Sch. of Musie in 
Lakewood, Ohio. W Adam 
Porter has moved to Somerville, 
Mass., and is working on a 
master’s degree in theological 
studies and comparative religion 


Arak 


at Harvard Divinity Sch. 


1989 Pierre Jalbert has 
won a 1989-90 BMI Student 
Composer Award for Another 
Land, a composition for flute, 
clarinet, violin, cello, and piano. 
The award recognizes superior 
creative talent. Pierre’s award 
will be applied toward his mu- 
sical education at U. Pennsyl- 
vania. W Last summer Ken 
Laposky was named assistant 
football coach at his high-school 
alma mater, Vermilion (Ohio) 
H.S. W George E. Sloan spent 
a year working with mentally 
retarded young adults at Spe- 
cial People in the Northeast. 
Last fall George began medical 
school at State U. New York, 
Brooklyn. His address: 22 Lin- 
coln Pl. Apt. 2R, Brooklyn, NY 
11217. W Last February bas- 
soonist Kristin Wolfe performed 
Mozart’s Concerto in B-flat 
Major for Bassoon and Orches- 
tra, K.191, with the Juilliard 
Chamber Orchestra. Kristin is 
a master’s of music degree can- 
didate at Juilliard Sch. of Mu- 


Sic. 


1990 Pamela Lew is a 


mission intern with the United 
Methodist Board of Global 
Ministries. Dur- 
ing the three- 
year program 
Pamela will work 
at the Inchon 
Urban Industrial 
Mission in 
Inchon, S. Ko- 
rea, and at the Lew 
Asian Immigrant Women’s 
Advocates in Oakland, Calif. W 
Eastern Virginia Medical Sch. 
student Jill M. Roehr is enjoy- 
ing medical-school life, she says. 
Vv Kathy L. Schultz is regional 
coordinator for Nebraskans for 
Peace, a grass-roots advocacy 
organization emphasizing com- 
munity building, education, and 
political action. Kathy is in- 
volved in many community- 
based activist organizations. She 
lives in Nebraska with Kellie 
Knox and their cats, Taja and 
Eva. 
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Around TAPPAN SQUARE 

(continued from page 9) 

tional Plans and Policies Committee 
(EPPC) and amended by the faculty, will 
be discussed at the February College Fac- 
ulty meeting. In November an alternative 
motion that narrowed the definition of di- 
versity and reduced the required hours was 
substituted for the original motion. The 
College Faculty continued discussion of this 
plan at its regular December 4 meeting and 
finally voted against it at a special meeting 
December 11. v Three new conservatory 
courses have been approved by the Con- 
servatory Faculty: one in music-theory 
fundamentals, one in pedagogy, and one in 
counterpoint. v Modifications to the vocal 
emphasis track of the music education 
minor and the creation of an ethnomusi- 
cology minor have been approved by the 
Conservatory Faculty. w After two years of 
discussion, changes to the double-degree 
program have been approved. The college 
now expects double-degree students to 
complete 62 hours in the college; students 
wishing to complete a degree with fewer 
hours must have their programs approved 
by the dean of the college. This increase, 
along with the 9-9-9 distribution rule, en- 
sure breadth in the college portion of the 
degree. Therefore, double-degree students 
are no longer required to take at least 25 
percent of their college courses outside a 
single division. Five semesters in residence 
are now required, and a college major must 
be declared before the end of the fifth se- 
mester. An ad hoc committee to study pos- 
sible improvements in double-degree stu- 
dent advising has been established. v In its 
December meeting, the General Faculty 
voted to establish a standing committee 
on lesbian, gay men, and bisexual con- 
cerns that will “suggest and oversee edu- 
cational programs and recommend policy 
changes where needed.” 


The Students Cellist Darrett Adkins 
91 (Tacoma, Wash.) performed Brahms’s 
Double Concerto for Violin and Cello in 
A minor, Op. 102, with the Tacoma Youth 
Symphony Orchestra in November. v In 
September Nag Bhushan 794 (Pitampura, 
Delhi, India) won the 1990 Alea III inter- 
national composition competition, receiving 
a $2500 prize for his composition “On the 
Edge of the Sea.” v Robert Eichfeld ’91 
(Auckland, New Zealand) represented 
Oberlin at the 42nd annual student con- 
ference on United States affairs held at 
West Point in November. v Michael Fraser 
91 (Brookline, Mass.) was one of 53 stu- 
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dents chosen from the United States and 
Canada to participate in the American So- 
ciological Association honors program held 
in Washington, D.C. in August. ¥ Carlo 
Maley "91 (Pepperell, Mass.), a computer 
science and psychology major, has won a 
British Marshall scholarship, the first 
Oberlin student to do so since 1956. v Jesse 
Malkin ’91 (Berkeley, Calif.), a government 
major, has won a Rhodes scholarship. 
Malkin is the 14th Oberlin student to re- 
ceive the Rhodes and the first since 1973. 
vy Thomas Mancini ’91 set a student 
bowling record November 28 with a 741 
series on games of 237, 256, and 248. v 
Baritone Robert McDonald ’92 (Falls 
Church, Va.) was one of three winners of 
the 1990 Cleveland district Metropolitan 
Opera competition held at Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music in October. v In Novem- 
ber the nine members of the Oberlin Per- 
cussion Group—William Chase ’92 
(Frankfort, Ky.), Paul Cox ’92 (Sitka, 
Alaska), Matthew Duvall ’94 (New Ga- 
lilee, Pa.), Loren Mach ’92 (Watertown, 
Wis.), David Mancuso ’93 (Providence, 
R.I.), Deborah Moore ’94 (West Lafayette, 
Ind.), Katherine Murphy ’93 (Tallmadge, 
Ohio), Carol Nelson 92 (Lombard, III.), 
and David Shively ’94 (St. Paul, Minn.)— 
performed at the Percussive Arts Society 
international convention held at Phil- 
adelphia’s Adam’s Mark Hotel. 


The Faculty Marcia Colish, Frederick B. 
Artz professor of history, delivered the 
keynote address to the 
15th international confer- 
ence on Patristic, Medi- 
eval, and Renaissance 
Studies at Villanova Uni- 
versity on September 20. 
The title of her talk was 
“Quae hodie locum non 
, habent: Scholastic Theo- 

Colish logians Reflect on Their 
Authorities.” v Professor of Theater Roger 
Copeland was part of a six-member del- 
egation from the American Dance Festival 
to the Guangdong Academy of Dance in 
Canton, China, last summer. During the 
summer the United States Information 
Agency sponsored six lectures by Copel: and 
in Manilla and Singapore on postmodern 
theater; choreographers, composers, and 
visual artists; and contemporary ballet. v 
Associate Professor of Mathematics Rudd 
Crawford has received a $10,000 
Ameritech Partnership Award to support 
the Project to Increase Mastery in Math- 
ematics (PIMM), a summer seminar. ¥ 


Professor of Music Theory Warren Darcy 
signed a contract with Oxford University 
Press in late October for the publication 
of his book on the genesis and structure 
of Wagner’s Das Rheingold. The book will 
be part of Oxford’s Studies in Musical 
Genesis and Structure series. w Associate 
Professor of Composition Michael 
Daugherty’s “SNAP!” for chamber en- 
semble and two cymbal soloists was per- 
formed August 7 at the 50th-anniversary 
celebration of the Tanglewood Festival of 
Contemporary Music in Massachusetts. v 
Professor of Music Education Herbert 
Henke was a visiting lecturer in choral 
conducting and Berry at the Sydney 
3 Conservatorium of Music 

in Australia during Sep- 
tember. v Associate pro- 
fessors of computer sci- 
ence Rhys Price Jones 
and Richard Salter have 
been awarded $100,000 by 
the National Science 
Foundation for their 
iene project Graph Reduction 

Models of Logic Programming Control. v 
Associate Professor of Music Education 
John Knight was guest conductor of the 
wind band at the Birmingham Conser- 
vatoire, England, for two weeks in January. 
While there he also held master classes in 
wind conducting at the Salford College of 
Technology in Manchester. v Professor of 
Philosophy Daniel Merrill’s book Augustus 
De Morgan and the Logic of Relations was 
published in November by Kluwer Aca- 
demic Publishers as part of its New 
Synthese Historical Library series. v Pro- 
fessor of Religion Gordon Michalson’s 
book Fallen Freedom: Kant on Radical Evil 
and Moral Regeneration was published in 
November by Cambridge University Press. 
v In November Associate Professor of Re- 
ligion James Morris travelled to the in- 
ternational colloquium on Ibn Arabi, held 
at the University of Oran, Algeria, to give 
a lecture titled “La permanence de 
linterpréte: litinéraire internationale de 
heritage akbarien.” In December he gave 
a public lecture, “The Uses of Sufi Writ- 
ing: Between ‘High’ Cultures and Popular 
Spirituality,” at a conference on the legacy 
of mediaeval Persian Sufism at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. wv Professor of Electronic and 
Computer Music Gary Nelson, who taught 
in England spring semester on the Oberlin- 
in-London program, read papers on his re- 
search in algorithmic composition at the 
second international symposium on elec- 
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tronic art in Holland and the international 
computer music conference in Scotland. His 
“Fractal Mountains” was performed in 
Glasgow in ColourSpace, an inflatable vi- 
nyl sculpture that incorporated light and 
sound in a walk-through environment. v 
Professor of Environmental Studies David 
Orr gave the keynote address, “Education 
in the 21st Century,” at a week-long Green 
celebration sponsored by Waterloo Uni- 
versity in Ontario. v In October Professor 
of Trombone Raymond Premru’s Con- 
certo for Trumpet and Strings was pre- 
miered by the Osaka Chamber Orchestra 
in Osaka, Japan. v In October Richard 
Spear, Mildred C. Jay professor of art, 
spoke on the artist Guido Reni at a 
colloquium in Bologna, Italy, that explored 
the role of that city between Continental 
Europe and the Mediterranean. w Profes- 
sor of Geology Steven Wojtal has been 


named one of four associate editors of the 


Journal of Structural Geology. 


The President S. Frederick Starr has 
been elected to a two-year term as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association. v At the request of the 
Aspen Institute, Starr has written a briefing 
paper on the U.S.S.R. for members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. v 
From the Voice of America studio in 
Washington, D.C., Starr joined journalists 
in Siberia and Germany in a three-way 
Voice of America “radio bridge” broadcast 
last November to an estimated audience of 
five million listeners in the northern Soviet 
Union. v In January he traveled to Davos, 
Switzerland, to speak at the annual World 
Economic Forum meeting. v Starr began 
the academic year with a journey to the 


U.S.S.R. to address the Institute of Natu- 
ral Economy, where he was one of three 
Westerners to speak to Soviet economic 
leaders about the prospective success of the 
“shatalin plan” for transforming the Soviet 
economy. v In September he took part in a 
Toronto conference hosted by Canada’s 
Ministry of Affairs on the impact of 
Glasnost and democratization on the 
U.S.S.R. v The College president has been 
invited by Jaak Leimann, Estonia’s minis- 
ter of economy, to make proposals on the 
development of a democratic system and 
market economy for that country. Starr has 
been instrumental in interesting American 
foundations in directly addressing ecologi- 
cal, historic-preservation, health, priv- 
atization and other economic concerns in 
the Baltic republics. The project, to begin 
this summer, embraces Lithuania and Latvia 
as well as Estonia. 


I. History of the Committee and Summary of the Report 
from the 
Report to the General Faculty from the Ad Hoc Policy 


(“3-3-3”) Committee on the 


The Ad Hoc Policy Review Committee (also known at 
that time as the “4-4-4” Committee) met, with 
Professor William Scott as its Chairperson, throughout 
May 1990, interviewing persons immediately or con- 
tingently involved with the events of April 13-14. 
By the time the Committee reconvened in the fall of 
1990, it had suffered a symmetrical attrition with 
the loss from regular full-time membership of one 
student, one administrator, and one faculty member. 
The Committee thereupon notified the GFC [General 
Faculty Council] of its desire to continue meeting 
as the “3-3-3” Committee, without replacement mem- 
bership and with Professors Katherine Linehan and 
Richard Spear jointly chairing the Committee. On 
this basis, the Committee continued meeting at 
weekly and semiweekly intervals throughout the fall 
semester. Additionally, subcommittees met to exam- 
ine particular issues, a survey was conducted of 
certain policies at other institutions, and further 
interviews were held with College and City adminis- 
trators, lawyers, students, and townspeople. 

ine wCOnmiuttes chose. to, adopt a principle of 
confidentiality in its work. With great concern, it 
learned late last spring that information contained 
in documents tendered in confidence to the Commit- 
tee was made public. Efforts were made to determine 
if the Committee was the source of the leak Joye heyy. 
because the relevant documents had been distributed 
elsewhere as well, no firm conclusions could be 
reached. The Committee deeply regrets the incident 
no matter how confidentiality was in fact breached. 

Given that the Committee was established to re- 
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Events of April 13-14, 1990 


port to the General Faculty on events surrounding 
April 13-14 as they might bear on College policy, 
the Committee concentrated in its investigations on 
the role played by College officials in dealing 
with College students. Student-police interactions 
are touched on here as part of a general accounting 
of events on the night of April 13 (Section IIT) 
and again as part of an overall assessment (Section 
IV) but not centrally as a matter for our study. 
The injunction to “study the circumstances in the 
events surrounding the student demonstration 
for the purpose of suggesting any policy changes 
deemed necessary concerning student demonstrations 
and College responses to them” led us to consider 
circumstances preceding and following the demon- 
stration itself. We present gaps existing in Col- 
lege policy prior to the demonstration (Section II) 
to shed light on confusions occurring during the 
demonstration (traced in Section III) and to high- 
light changes needed in institutional policy (rec- 
ommended most specifically in Section V). 
larly, we evaluate the administration’s response to 
the demonstration in the aftermath of the event 
(Section IV) with an eye to College policy ina 
broad sense. In recommending increased administra- 
tive leadership in promoting an atmosphere of shared 
responsibility and trust, we address what we take 
to be a necessary climate for the effective func- 
tioning of any policy on student demonstrations. 
The concerns and findings of this report can be 
summarized in the following points. Readers are 
urged to consult the complete, relevant texts in 


Simi- 


WINTER 1991 


order to gain a fuller understanding of these 
highly abbreviated conclusions. 


1) The deliberations of this Committee and the 
formulation of policy recommendations have been 
guided throughout by three principles that have 
played an important role in the shaping of Oberlin 
College: 

a) Freedom of speech and peaceful assembly shall 
be guaranteed for individuals and groups, with the 
understanding that the exercise of these GEeqnits 
does not interfere with the rights of others. 

b) All members of the College community--adminis- 
tration, trustees, faculty, and students--shall en- 
deavor to create a climate of mutual respect, 
trust, and cooperation in which constructive reso- 
lutions to dissent can be achieved. 

c) All members of the College community shall be 
responsible for their actions, whether taken within 
mr Cutside of College policy or civil law. 


2) Several factors stand out in an overview of what 
went wrong on April 13: 

a) The President and Chief of Campus Security 
shared the assumption that the status of the 
President’s house was off campus. This was an 
unwritten and unpublicized understanding that ran 
sharply counter to student expectations formed on 
the basis of previous tolerant responses to demon- 
strations at that site. The President’s decision to 
request that students not be allowed on the lawn, 
in light of the lack of a clear policy and conse- 
quent procedures regarding demonstrations at 154 
Forest Street, set the stage for events that fol- 
lowed. 

b) The situation was further exacerbated by a 
series of communication failures on all sides, 
including the following: 

1) Students did not inform or consult with the 
administration regarding their plans for a demon- 
stration and march that night. 

2) Though some administrators learned of the 
demonstration, Dean Penn and his staff were not 
informed of it and were not told of the plans to 
keep students off the lawn. 

3) Students were not warned in advance of the 
possible consequences of trespassing on the 
President’s lawn. 

4) The warnings that were made to students at 
154 Forest Street to leave the lawn were not heard 
by all students and did not include adequate time 
for orderly compliance. 

5) City Police were not told that students were 
to be kept off the lawn until shortly before the 
demonstration occurred, and they did not seem to 
have realized that students had not been adequately 
warned that their presence on the lawn would be 
construed as trespassing. 

c) These failures of policy and communication 
bred further misjudgments and overreactions at the 
scene of the demonstration. It was unclear who was 
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in charge (Campus Security, the Office of the Dean 
of Student Life and Services, or City Police). and 
tensions ran high. When police proceeded with ar- 
rests as authorized by the College’s trespassing 
complaint, students reacted with surprise, confu- 
sion, and fear. 


3) Varying degrees of responsibility should be 
borne for the unfortunate outcome of the demonstra- 
tion of April 13, both that night and in the months 
following. Misjudgments, overreactions, and denials 
have occurred on all sides. The view of the 3-3-3 
Committee is that the College administration, after 
initiating a risky course of action, committed a 
particularly serious misjudgment in the aftermath 
of April 13 by consistently projecting an image of 
institutional blamelessness. In so doing, the ad- 
ministration has weakened its potential leadership 
role by not promoting an atmosphere of shared 
responsibility and trust... Thevadminirstracionsi1s 
urged to act vigorously upon a commitment to re- 
build trust throughout the Oberlin community. 


4) New policies for handling student demonstrations 
that clarify the authority of College officials and 
of City Police at locations both on and off campus 
are urgently needed. These policies should: 

a) reaffirm the right to freedom of speech, 

b) acknowledge that existing legal authority of 
the Oberlin City Police extends to all locations 
within the Oberlin city limits, including the cam- 
pus, and cannot be restricted by College policies 
and procedures for handling demonstrations, 

c) call for the Dean of Student Life and Services 
to make every effort to be present and serve as the 
responsible official and spokesperson for the Col- 
lege at all demonstrations which, for procedural 
reasons, are treated as on-campus, including the 
central campus, the President’s home, the Oberlin 
Inn, and Tappan Square, 

d) state clearly what procedures would normally 
be followed prior to the initiation of College 
disciplinary action “or the intervention of civid 
authorities at these locations, 

e) strongly encourage students to consult with 
the Dean of Student Life and Services before all 
demonstrations in order to discuss and clarify 
guidelines for appropriate actions, 

f) urge the Dean of Student Life and Services and 
the Oberlin city police to establish written proto- 
cols for communication at demonstration sites where 
both will be present, and 

g) establish that Campus Security will act under 
the direction of the Dean of Student Life and 
Services at all student demonstrations in Oberlin, 
whether on or off campus. 


5) The College should review the place of Campus Security 
in its organizational structure, with particular at- 
tention to the relation between Campus Security and the 
Office of the Dean of Student Life and Services. 
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LETTERS continvep 


State seemed a little weaker than in the 
year before. Hoping to see Oberlin score a 
touchdown on great Ohio State, I went 
down to Columbus to see the game. After 
paying to ride down I did not have much 
money left, so I bought a seat in the end 
zone behind the goal posts. 

Ohio State scored in the second quar- 
ter, missing the point after touchdown. In 
the third quarter Oberlin got the ball at 
the far end of the field. I watched as the 
team slowly came toward me, finally get- 
ting the touchdown right in front of me. 
They did make good the kick after touch- 
down. 

The final quarter seemed to last forever 
while Ohio State tried to get another score. 
Finally it was over—Oberlin had won! 

When we got back to Oberlin, the band 
was there, and what a reception we re- 
ceived—my friends were envious of me. 

HI-O-HI, OHIO, HI-HI-OBERLIN 

GILBERT H. ROBINSON ’23 
Westlake Village, California 


It was good to read that Robert T. 
Kretchmar was one of eight Oberlin alumni 
inducted into the Heisman Hall of Fame 
last May. You will, ’m sure, receive many 
letters telling you that Bob was a member 
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of the Class of ’40; not 48. 

It’s fitting that you recounted some of 
Bob’s post-graduate accomplishments in 
your article. However, we—and I’m sure 
the hall-of-fame nominators—also re- 
member him as a gifted student athlete. 
He was also one of the most popular and 
modest fellows in our class. He entered 
Oberlin in the fall of 1936 on an academic 
scholarship. He lived at Antlers that first 
year and at Delta Lodge his last three. 
Originally he intended to major in history, 
but his athletic accomplishments and ca- 
reer goals induced him to change to physi- 
cal education. 

Would you expect someone who was 
an inch or two shy of six feet and weighed 
150 pounds at the most to make a college 
football team? Or basketball team? How 
about baseball? He not only made all these 
squads, but he was the inspirational cap- 
tain of the football and basketball teams in 
1939-40, our senior year. 

The 1940 Hi-O-Hi described part of his 
contribution to the basketball victory over 
a team which had beaten Michigan earlier 
that season: “Few will forget those last 
hectic minutes of the Rochester game when 
‘Kretch’ dribbled the length of the floor 
three times to capture six points in the last 
two minutes.” 


The Oberlin Poster is now available. 


Oberlin Poster; Office of Communications; 153 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Please make checks payable to Oberlin College. 


The Oberlin Colors - for any purpose. 


Decorate your home or office with this 
eye-catching reproduction of the 
Oberlin Logo in the Oberlin colors 
(gloss red against a matte gold 


The 22" x 34" poster is the penect 
display for alumni gatherings, with 
ample space to inscribe event 
announcements, directions, 


It is available through the Office of 
Communications for $4 for one, 
$3.50 each for two or more (by check 
or money order), which includes 
mailing in a tube and first-class 


Oberlin’s 45-28 win was not as close as 
this description implied. In fact, the cheer- 
ing never stopped though we won only five 
of 16 basketball games that year. In foot- 
ball the Yeomen won their first four games. 
The last four were all losses, one of them a 
25-0 rout by Chicago. My recollection is 
that, despite this victory, the University of 
Chicago gave up intercollegiate football 
after what they considered a disastrous sea- 
son. Oberlin had the good sense to con- 
tinue, win or lose. 

Congratulations, Heisman Club, for 
having the good sense to elect our friend 
Bob Kretchmar to your hall of fame. 

EDWARD M. KEMPNER, JR. ’40 
Livingston, New Jersey 


Protesting in the Spirit 
of Oberlin 


Vv 


It took me three years after graduating from 
Oberlin to finally accomplish something I 
felt was worth sending to your “Alumni 
News & Notes” section—and when you 
printed it, in the fall 1990 issue, you mis- 
spelled not only my name, but the name of 


the award I won (AWP—short for Associ- 


background). 


agendas and messages. 


postage. 


WINTER 


1991 


ated Writing Programs). I was going to let 

it go, but then I remembered my obliga- 

tion as an Oberlin alumnus to protest, pro- 

test, protest. If you don’t print this letter, I 
may even boycott. 

WENDY BRENNER ’87 

Gainesville, Florida 


Research Use of Animals 


v 


In her letter (Fall 1990 OAM), Sarah Stone 
Brown asked whether other alumni were 
“repulsed” by the use of animals for re- 
search. I would like to respond by present- 
ing facts concerning animal research. 

First, millions of people alive today 
would be dead without treatments devel- 
oped through animal research to combat 
heart disease, cancer, diabetes, and high 
blood pressure. The virtual disappearance 
of scarlet fever, polio, tuberculosis, and 
small pox (the latter due largely to the ef- 
forts of World Health Organization physi- 
cian Donald Henderson ’50) is no accident 
but is due in part to results of animal re- 
search. These gains are in addition to the 
prevention of disease and death in untold 
millions of animals through the use of vac- 
cines developed and tested with research 
animals. Without continued animal research, 
better treatments for heart disease, cancer, 
and AIDS would be almost impossible. 

Second, although adequate alternatives 
to the use of animals exist in certain com- 
mercial areas, there are no such alterna- 
tives in most biomedical research. Com- 
puter modeling is based on existing knowl- 
edge and, if not revised with updated in- 
formation from animal research, would re- 
sult in “advances” which were limited at 
best and incorrect and dangerous at worst. 

Third, it is important to realize that the 
vast majority of research animals are bred 
solely for research, so eliminating animal 
research would not “liberate” them but 
rather would prevent their existence. As far 
as the remaining animals are concerned, the 
Humane Society of the United States re- 
ports that, among those from shelters and 
pounds, 300,000 are released to research 
labs, 2.8 million are adopted, and 10 mil- 
lion—more than 30 times the number for 
research—are euthanized, at some cost but 
for no benefit, to society. 

Finally, living conditions in the research 
lab are generally much better for most ani- 
mals than life in the wild because in labo- 
ratories they are fed regularly and kept 
warm and safe from disease—conditions 
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very difficult to come by in nature. Fur- 
thermore, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, 60 percent of research animals 
are not subjected to painful procedures, 
while 30 percent are provided pain-reliev- 
ing drugs. The other 10 percent are not 
given drugs because the research involves 
understanding processes involved in pain 
in order to treat it. 

The facts concerning animal research 
should lead any rational person to conclude 
that support for such research is vital to 
the development of improved basic and 
medical research. Conversely, elimination 
of this research would clearly not improve 
the living conditions of these animals and 
would probably worsen them. Thus, I am 
one alumnus who is very pleased and proud 
that my alma mater recognizes the impor- 
tance of animal research. 

KENNETH A. PERKINS ’76 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


It is heartening to learn of the groups of 
students who are concerned about the other 
creatures that share the planet with us. Like 
Sarah Stone Brown, however, I am horri- 
fied that Oberlin still uses laboratory ani- 
mals. Whether their use is justified in the 
training of surgeons or the testing of won- 
der drugs isn’t the issue here. Oberlin is 
neither a medical school nor a manufac- 
turer of pharmaceuticals. Animals feel pain 
and fear the same way we do, and to use 
them as teaching tools in a liberal arts cur- 
riculum is not only unnecessary but inde- 
fensible. 

The thought that any of my dollars 
might have contributed to an animal’s pain 
is abhorrent. I’ll have to do a lot more soul 
searching about continuing to support 
Oberlin until this practice is abolished. 

M. CHARLOTTE PETERS ’47 
Clinton, Connecticut 


No Funding for 
Humanistic Chaplain 


v 


With respect and regret, I must disagree 
with Eric Merrill Budd (“Letters,” fall 1990) 
when he advocates College funding of a 
humanistic chaplain. 

Humanism, which stresses the sameness 
of people’s needs and hopes, should not be 
placed on an equal and adversarial footing 
with sectarian philosophies, like religion, 
that emphasize arbitrary differences be- 


tween people. 
Since sectarian advocacy should have no 


part in higher education, funding of such 

organizations should be the duty of their 

members, and there should be no College- 
sanctioned chaplains at all. 

PETER LARSEN ’63 

Lake View Terrace, California 


Bridges between 
Two Cultures 


v 


I read your summer 1990 issue with inter- 
est. I had visited the area where J.F. Oberlin 
had worked when some years ago I went to 
visit the home of Albert Schweitzer. I had 
known Dr. Schweitzer when I worked as 
an advisor to the Ministry of Education of 
Gabon in the early 1960s. It is interesting 
to reflect on the impact of two cultures on 
individuals. Both Alsace and the Rhineland 
on the other side have produced people who 
could be bridges between French and Ger- 
man culture. 

I always read your journal and think the 
recent changes in layout are good, even if 
it was my late wife [Eleanor Hohman 
Wadlow ’53] who was the Oberlin graduate. 

RENE WADLOW 
Geneva, Switzerland 


And Other Comments 
on the Magazine 


v 


The mag looks much better. Keep going! 
CRAIG BROMBERG ’79 
Brooklyn, New York 


Congratulations and thank you for your 

work as editor. The magazine has taken on 

a higher level of quality under your gifted 
leadership. 

KEITH S. TOTH ’83 

Danbury, Connecticut 


Against Fractionalization 


Vv 


I am upset by the item on page 33 of the 
Summer 1990 OAM announcing “Black 
Alumni Reunion Dates Set.” 

From my perspective Oberlin has always 
been color blind. It has consistently helped 
those outside the American mainstream— 
be they first-generation immigrants, blacks 
from inner cities, rural whites, Hispanic 
migrants, male or female—receive an edu- 
cation that enabled them to make the most 
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of their natural talents, and in doing so, to 
promote Oberlin’s values in the outside 
world. Those values include—as F. Starr 
points out in the article on Johann Ober- 
lin, which appeared in the same issue— 
égalité and fraternité! 

Now Oberlin is succumbing to the rac- 
ism that has continually been prevalent in 
America—and which those of us in the 
1960s fought so hard against. Oberlin is 
allowing black graduates to separate them- 
selves from the body of Oberlin alumni. 
This is racism, plain and simple. If Oberlin 
had convened a meeting of alumni to dis- 
cuss concerns of black students or gradu- 
ates, that would be different—then all 
alumni would be welcome. But admission 
to the meeting in April 1991 is by skin 
color. Does today’s College administration 
intend to promote meetings of white, ori- 
ental, Hispanic—let’s not forget Jewish, 
Moslem, Hindu, Tao, Buddhist—alumni, 
too, succumbing to the unfortunate social 
fractionalization that exists in America, 
rather than appealing to values we suppos- 
edly absorbed during our four years at 
Oberlin? I hope not! 

Just having an Oberlin diploma should 
enable alumni of all colors, faiths, and sexes 
to find a common ground. If that is not so, 
then Camelot on Plum Creek is dead, and 
you might as well get a couple of national 
fraternities and sororities on campus quickly 
to make the place much more marketable 
to the mainstream. 

ANNA MARIA SALEHAR-NETIV ’65 
Amstelveen, The Netherlands 


Don’t Limit Course List 


v 


I must write in response to E. Randall 
Bellows’s letter in the summer 1990 issue. 
Although I agree that the rising cost of a 
college education is distressing, I would be 
equally distressed should the College choose 
to ease its financial burdens through a re- 
duction in the number and variety of 
courses that are offered each year. One of 
the wonderful things about a college like 
Oberlin is that a student has the opportu- 
nity to choose from a course list compa- 
rable to that of a major research university. 
Furthermore, such courses are available 
without the problems attendant to receiv- 
ing similar instruction at such universities. 
Professors are not torn between working 
with graduate students and undergrads, nor 
are they confronted with the extremes of 
the “publish or perish” syndrome such as 
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they are at the large research institutions. 
Upper-level students at Oberlin also don’t 
have to deal with the logistical difficulties of 
registering for seminars and colloquia with 
seemingly arcane subjects and then being 
shut out of such courses owing to the great 
competition for a limited number of open- 
ings, as can happen at a larger institution. 
Diversity is Oberlin’s middle name, 
whether it be in the variety of instruction 
or in the makeup of the student body, and 
it would be a shame to sacrifice this at the 
altar of the almighty dollar. 
CARL FREIRE ’86 
Gamo-cho, Shiga-ken, Japan 


Alumni Question 
Curricular Issues 


v 


I am distressed to learn that Oberlin Col- 
lege is condoning the course How to 
Demonstrate and Protest Effectively with- 
out Getting into Trouble with Security and 
Police Officials. Of course students should 
be allowed to protest—within the law. If 
they break the law, they should be arrested 
and pay the penalties. But do they need a 
college course for this? 

I am not donating to the College this 
year. My donations over the years have been 
consistent, although not large. But I want 
no part in teaching courses that do not be- 
long in the College. 

MARJORIE SUTHERLAND CROWDER ’46 
Pollock Pines, California 


I was dismayed by a report in the summer 
1990 OAM that the college’s Educational 
Plans and Policies Committee (EPPC) has 
recommended that all students be subjected 
to a nine-course-hour “cultural diversity 
requirement.” 

Oberlin should offer students an oppor- 
tunity to study non-European culture. 
Forcing students to spend over half a se- 
mester doing so is wrong. Students (or their 
parents) pay a kingly sum of money to at- 
tend Oberlin. They should be permitted to 
decide for themselves how best to allocate 
their class time. A minority of students may 
prefer to study Shakespeare, Yeats, Donne, 
or the works of other white-male 
Eurocentric writers. Such desires apparently 
seem unconscionable to the EPPC. The 
rights of minorities, including those whose 
views may not be Politically Correct in the 
eyes of the EPPC, should be respected. 

Oberlin is already a bastion of 
multicultural and antitraditional thinking, 


as a glance at any issue of the OAM clearly 
indicates. Professor Kornblith and the rest 
of the EPPC should refrain from ideologi- 
cal zealotry and instead work to insure that 
Oberlin continues to provides students with 
an outstanding education and a wide choice 
of classes. Let individual students choose 
their own classes and political values. 
They’ve done well up until now. 
STEVE SHAPIRO ’83 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Recycling Efforts Too Small 


Vv 


Perusing recently my accumulation of back 
issues of the alumni magazine, I was pleased 
to discover (in the spring 1990 issue) that a 
recycling program would begin at Oberlin 
this fall. I was astonished, however, to read 
that the “first phase” would be limited to 
aluminum and paper for only a portion of 
the campus, and that glass recycling and 
full-campus coverage would be delayed until 
1993. Why on earth wait that long? 

Communities all over the country, such 
as where I live, have been doing curbside 
recycling of virtually all recyclables for 
several years. The techniques and the 
technology are well-known. While I am 
pleased that Oberlin is finally joining the 
parade, I find it hard to believe that a two- 
year delay for full recycling is necessary. If 
I attend my class reunion scheduled for next 
May, I would like to have it be a “garbage- 
free” event, without disposables and with- 
out mounds of recyclable glass and plastic 
carted off to the dump. 

My own credo of social responsibility 
and commitment to sustaining the 
biosystems of our earth was nurtured at 
Oberlin. I cannot expect anything less of 
Oberlin itself now, at this time of global 
crisis when leadership is desperately needed. 

CELIA SCOTT-VON DER MUHLL ’56 
Santa Cruz, California 


John Mautz Neill 
Was Vietnam Casualty 
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According to the spring 1990 issue the 
Oberlin Archives welcomes notification of 
Oberlinians who lost their lives in the 
Vietnam war. 

John Mautz Neill *64, captain F-100 
tactical fighter pilot based at Phan Rang 
Air Base, was shot down upon his second 
flight over his target south of Phnom Penh, 
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Cambodia, January 27, 1971. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Air Medal with four oak-leaf clusters. 
His family is forever grateful to the men 
who dared to return to that place and bring 
out John’s body, even his log book. He was 
given an Air Force burial in the Hiram 
(Ohio) Cemetery. 

John did not graduate from Oberlin. At 
the end of his freshman year he was placed 
on probation for a year because of his 
“mischievousness” and told not to return 
at the end of that time. At last the family 
doctor discovered the cause [of his behav- 
ior] to be a hyperactive thyroid. Following 
an operation that settled his condition he 
was accepted at Hiram College and gradu- 
ated in 1966. 

ELIZABETH MAUTZ NEILL ’36, John’s mother 
Hiram, Ohio 

ROBERT H. NEILL ’62, John’s brother 
Ogden, Utah 


Another Masaryk Print 
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I read with great interest the article in the 
Spring 1990 OAM on Margaret Schaufler’s 
(Class of 1918) donation of a portrait of 
Thomas Masaryk, via George Bush, to 
Czechoslovakia. The interest was great be- 
cause I immediately recognized the litho- 
graph as identical to one I saw every day in 
my grandparents’ New York apartment. 
They (Irene and Max Taussig) were also 
refugees from Czechoslovakia, departing 
there in 1939 and moving to the United 
States from Britain during the Second 
World War. They remained loyal to 
Masaryk’s memory and their view of a 
prosperous, democratic Czechoslovakia that 
was lost after the war. My grandparents 
passed away during the 1980s, but the 
lithograph of Masaryk remains with me. 
PETER BERMAN ’73 
New Delhi, India 


Lessons of Vietnam 
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As I read the spring 1990 issue, I was as- 
tonished to see that persons are still proud 
of their Vietnam-era antiwar protests be- 
cause they assume their protests had a de- 
sirable impact on public opinion and thus 
the outcome of this dreadful war. 

The following may serve as a balance 
for some of the letters in recent issues of 
the magazine. 
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Those were confusing times, and these 
Self-Righteous Antiwar Activists (SRAAs) 
may be forgiven for their efforts and the 
consequences of them. However, there has 
been plenty of time since that war for ago- 
nizing reappraisals, and the fact that they 
are still proud of themselves requires a re- 
view and a reminder of what should be ob- 
vious to them. 

The war was a tragedy for all concerned. 
SRAAs did not lessen this tragedy. They un- 
doubtedly made it far worse than need be. 

The conventional wisdom in SRAA 
circles was that the war in Vietnam was an 
authentic popular peoples’ revolution con- 
ducted by the Viet Cong, and the United 
States had no business interfering in the 
internal politics of South Vietnam. 

Looking back, the ultimate defeat of 
South Vietnam was not due to a peoples’ 
revolution but to a straight-forward inva- 
sion from the North. The decision whether 
the United States or anyone should inter- 
fere in the internal politics of another 
country is not simple. Fifty million are dead 
because someone did not interfere in the 
internal politics of the Third Reich. Mil- 
lions of Vietnamese fervently wish that the 
United States had had more fortitude when 
“interfering” in South Vietnamese politics; 
1.4 million of them have desperately fled 
South Vietnam since 1972, many perishing 
in the attempt. Have the SRAAs had even 
a flicker of curiosity as to why these people 
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have been so desperate to leave? 

Apparently the SRAAs were swept away 
by Fonda-Euphoria; i.e, they assumed that 
a so-called peoples’ revolution would auto- 
matically achieve a Communist Nirvana of 
some sort. In retrospect, have they not no- 
ticed that the Ho Chi Minh government 
has not done well, and has shown no moral 
or democratic superiority to that of any 
other repressive Communist dictator, in- 
cluding Stalin’s? It is safe to assume that 
the 1.4 million refugees from South Viet- 
nam don’t see a distinction. It is absolutely 
certain that the many thousands who are 
still held prisoner after 15 years in the “re- 
habilitation” gulags in South Vietnam do 
not see a significant distinction between 
Stalin and Ho Chi Minh. 

Have the SRAAs ever stopped to con- 
sider that the blood of two million Cam- 
bodians is partly on their hands? If the 
SRAAs had not distorted domestic U.S. 
politics in such a way as to cause a precipi- 
tous American withdrawal from S.E. Asia, 
Pol Pot would never have gained control 
of Cambodia. 

(I have heard the SRAAs snicker when 
they hear a mention of dominos. Look 
again! The dominos fell right on schedule 
and took two million Cambodians with 
them. It is time for the snickers about 
dominos to stop.) 

Do the SRAAs realize that the Viet 
Cong Freedom Fighters had almost noth- 
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A Seiko Quartz 
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richly detailed three- 

dimensional 
re-creation of the 
College Seal, 
finished in 14 kt. gold. 
Electronic quartz move- 
ment guaranteed accu- 
rate to within fifteen 
seconds per month. 
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strap wrist watches are $200 
each; and the pocket watch with 
matching chain is $230. Ship- 
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watch. On shipments to Penn- 
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from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Eastern Time. To 
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511, Wayne, PA 19087 and include 
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to “Official Oberlin College Watch”. 
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ing to do with the ultimate defeat of South 
Vietnam and have not shared in the new 
government of the South? Even observers 
who are wildly sympathetic to North 
Vietnam’s victory report that few if any Viet 
Cong personnel hold positions of authority 
in what was formerly South Vietnam. There 
are two possible explanations: 1) Few, if 
any, Viet Cong survived the war, or 2) The 
North Vietnamese betrayed the Viet Cong 
survivors and took control of the South for 
themselves (so much for the peoples’ revo- 
lution). 

How, then, did the North triumph? 
When the United States withdrew their 
troops and their military aid, the South was 
unable to maintain any pretense of control 
of the skies. The North was then free to 
drive their massive tank formations straight 
south. The North conducted a classic 
Blitzkrieg invasion. This Blitzkreig was very 
much like Hitler’s invasion of Poland (and 
now Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait). It had 
nothing to do with any kind of peoples’ 
revolution. However, if U.S. air power had 
been available, this Blitzkrieg would never 
have been attempted. 

Wake up, SRAAs! This is the 90s. The 
evidence is all around you. Communism is 
collapsing of its own antidemocratic, re- 
pressive weight. Ho Chi Minh and Pol Pot 
should not be regarded as popular heros. 
You SRAAs probably have made a differ- 
ence all right, but tragically the difference 
may be measured in extra needless blood- 
shed and human suffering. 

RON GREIM ’58 
Orange, California 


Rather Receive the Review 
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Each time I read the alumni magazine I 
feel as though it is a shiny tool being used 
to influence rather than inform me. 

It is a pretty piece, and for a while I would 
put it on the coffee table in the living room, 
where I thought it might influence and im- 
press my friends, but no one but I ever read 
it. After a few days its shiny pages would 
inevitably be ruined by my children. 

Then I began to read it and store it. Now 
I read it and toss it. I can’t recycle it because 
of those shiny pages. I can’t burn it because 
that is illegal; the colored ink creates toxic 
smoke. Being from a timber state in the midst 
of debates over the future of old-growth 
forests and the future of landfills, I wish the 
magazine were recyclable. 


For now, I would like the College to 
allow readers the option of trading in our 
alumni magazine for a subscription to the 
Review. Such an option would provide some 
necessary competition to the magazine, 
would give my children something to wa- 
tercolor on, and would be more ecologi- 
cal—the Review is recyclable. 

DAVID MILLER ’79 
Seattle, Washington 


Donor List Questioned 
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As we watch the tuition and living expenses 
of an Oberlin education increase steadily, 
why do we waste our money on printing 
and mailing the Oberlin College Donors and 
Volunteers 1989-1990? I am sure the thou- 
sands of dollars it costs to put out this reg- 
ister of names could go to a scholarship or 
something with some significance. I am very 
disappointed in Oberlin’s judgment and use 
of money. 
DAVID NEIL LEWIS ’78 
Bainbridge Island, Washington 


Alums Start 
Bongiorno Scholarship 
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Many alumni were privileged to take one or 
more courses from Andrew Bongiorno, 
professor emeritus of English, during the 
years he taught at Oberlin, from 1925 
through the early 1970s. Former pupils re- 
cently established an Andrew and Laurine 
Bongiorno Scholarship to help worthy and 
needy students come to Oberlin. This 
scholarship has re-energized Andrew—who 
will turn 91 in August—and given his long 
days renewed purpose. We are trying to raise 
$250,000 but are still far from our goal. 

We hope that Professor Bongiorno will 
be able to announce the first scholarship 
recipient this year and that the professor’s 
friends and former students will help make 
this possible. A gift or pledge now, payable 
to Oberlin and designated for the Andrew 
and Laurine Bongiorno Scholarship, would 
be a wonderful way to honor this great and 
deserving man and his beloved late wife. 
Contributions should be forwarded to Ro- 
nald J. Stephany, Associate Vice President 
for Development and Alumni Affairs, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

AL GARB 'SI 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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The Memoirs of Charles G.Finney 
The Complete Restored Text 
EpITED BY GARTH M. ROSELL 
AND RicHarD A.G. Dupuis 
Acadamie Books 
When James H. Fairchild edited and pub- 
lished Finney’s memoirs for a 19th-century 
audience, he assuaged, and even omitted, 
some of Finney’s forceful or exaggerated 
language. All subsequent editions were based 
on this first, toned-down version. In this 
annotated critical edition of the memoirs, 
the editors have restored the complete text 
of the original manuscript. This book will 
appeal to both scholars and anyone inter- 
ested in the life, times, and ministry of 
Oberlin’s second president and one of the 
19th century’s most famous evangelists. The 
restored text includes never-before-published 
sections on opposition Finney encountered 
and his attitude toward African-Americans. 
Extensive footnotes document changes and 
corrections made by Finney and others, and 
provide additional information about the 
people, places, and events referred to in the 
text. The volume includes more than 30 il- 

lustrations and maps. 

Garth M. Rosell is professor of church 
history, chair of the division of Christian 
thought, and director of the Ockenga In- 
stitute at Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary in South Hamilton, Massachusetts. 
Richard A. G. Dupuis is a psychotherapist 


in private practice in London. 


A First-Class Temperament: 
The Emergence of 
Franklin Roosevelt 

By GEOFFREY C. WarD ’62 
Harper and Row 

In 1933 Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes described Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as “a second-class intellect. But a 
first-class temperament.” This book explores 
the development of that temperament by 
drawing upon thousands of original docu- 
ments, some never before examined, as well 
as interviews with members of the Roosevelt 
family and with others who knew Franklin 
and Eleanor intimately. The story begins 
with their honeymoon in 1905 and ends 
with Franklin’s return to public life after 
infantile paralysis. Although the presidential 
years are alluded to, the author’s purpose in 
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this volume, he says, was to examine 
Roosevelt’s early life and his first flirtations 
with power. The result is a personal, often 
startling, story that challenges some of the 
conventional wisdom concerning America’s 
32nd president. 


wt THE EMERGENCE OF == 


FRANKLIN ROSEVELT 


An intimate portrait of the private world, personal ordeal, and 
public triumph of the man who became FDR 


Writer Geoffrey C. Ward is the author 
of Before the Trumpet: The Young Franklin 
Roosevelt and the former editor of Audience 
and of American Heritage magazine, in 
which his column “The Life and Times” 
appears. His documentary film scripts for 
public television include “Huey Long” and 
“Thomas Hart Benton.” He co-wrote the 
miniseries “The Civil War.” 


China Journal 1889-1900 

An American Missionary Family 

During the Boxer Rebellion 

By Eva JANE PRICE, CLAss OF 1889 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

This book is a collection of the letters and 
journals of Eva Jane Price, who with her 
husband, Charles Wesley, and their two 
young children set out for China in Sep- 
tember 1889. Eva had graduated from the 
Oberlin academy and Charles from the 
Graduate School of Theology in 1889, but 
the couple had no knowledge of Chinese 
language or customs. Their faith and cour- 
age bolstered their belief that they should 
spend 10 years doing missionary work in 


remote Shansi province. China Journal is the 
Price family’s personal story; it is also a so- 
cial and historical document. Eva’s prodi- 
gious correspondence offers a unique look 
at late-19th-century China and the Boxer 
Rebellion (1899-1900) from a missionary 
perspective. 

Eva’s letters have been compiled by her 
grandnieces. The text is annotated by Rob- 
ert H. Felsing, orientalist bibliographer at 
the University of Oregon. 


Pyramid of Bone 
By Tuy tas BrasiER Moss ’81 
University of Virginia Press 

Thylias Moss’s poems express a melding of 
her African- and European-American cul- 
tural and literary heritages. First runner-up 
for the National Book Critics’ Circle Award 
for poetry, Pyramid of Bone is the author’s 
second volume of poetry. Surrealistic and 
feminine, the poems in this collection are 
both emotional and intellectual, reflecting a 
desire to balance thought and feeling. 

Thylias Moss teaches English at Phillips 
Academy. She is the author of Hosiery Seams 
on a Bowlegged Woman and At Redbone’s and 
two children’s books 


Amerikanisch im Alltag 
By WOLFRAM LEONHARDT AND SUSAN 
RINEHART RAMBow 757 
VMA-Verlag 
REVIEWED BY 
PROFESSOR OF GERMAN SIDNEY ROSENFELD 
The authors intended this compact collec- 
tion of American idioms, sayings, common 
slang expressions, popular quotations, and 
the like to introduce German readers inter- 
ested in American culture to our colloquial 
speech; to provide German travelers to the 
United States with explanations of everyday 
American terms and expressions (the next 
greasy spoon might just make the day for a 
first-time visitor who’s been knocked for a 
loop by the hotel breakfast prices); and to 
aid Germans who wish to extend their 
knowledge of American English into one of 
its most creative and pleasurable realms. The 
book also offers handy help the other way 
around, that is, to the American searching 
for a German equivalent of some particu- 
larly idiomatic term or usage. How does one 
“cross a bridge” in German “before one 


comes to it,” or “get taken for a ride,” or 
“paint oneself into a corner,” or “spill the 
beans”? But this little guide is more than 
just useful; it also makes for lots of fun. 

Susan Rinehart Rambow is a language 
training specialist at the Federal Office of 
Languages in Hurth, Germany. 


Reynolds in Canada 
By JENNIFER C. WATSON ’74 
Wilfrid Laurier University Press 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was the dominant ar- 
tistic force in late 18th-century Britain. His 
vast output consisted primarily of portraits 
of that period’s notable men and women. 


His immense popularity and influence were 
confirmed when he became the first presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Arts. This 
catalogue, which accompanied Ontario’s 
Kitchener/Waterloo Art Gallery’s exhibit 
of the same name, is a study of Reynolds’s 
works in Canada, many of which have not 
been exhibited or reproduced before. The 
works in Canadian collections date from 
all periods of Reynolds’s career. These ex- 
amples of his developing style, accompa- 
nied by the author’s research of new 
sources—most notably Reynolds’s diaries 
and ledgers—provide fresh insights into the 
range of the artist’s accomplishments. This 
book, which includes 42 black-and-white 
and seven color illustrations, surveys the 
best and most notable paintings by 


Reynolds in Canada, and many that are di- 

rectly linked to Canadian history. 
Jennifer C. Watson is curator of the 

Kitchener/Waterloo Gallery. 
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Time, Freedom, and the 
Common Good 
By CHARLES M. SHEROVER ’43 
State University of New York Press 
REVIEWED BY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
PETER McINERNEY 

This essay in political philosophy attempts 
to formulate the theory underlying a free 
society and to develop guidelines for evalu- 
ating proposals for the future. Starting from 
the structures of individual life in a society, 
Sherover develops his position on the best 
social, political, and economic arrangements. 
He defends democratic capitalism (free- 
market capitalism that is checked and bal- 
anced by a democratic government) as the 
system that best promotes individual free- 
dom and the common good. Sherover be- 
lieves that the diffusion of economic power 
among a citizenry concerned about its own 
freedom will promote progressive gover- 
nance. In keeping with his view that people 
should respond creatively to their cultural 
heritage, he first examines our society and 
its historical development and extracts three 
major categories of social life: society mem- 
bership, temporality, and freedom. He then 
develops standards for a free society based 
on these categories. Finally, he lays out 
guidelines for dealing with questions of 
public policy. Throughout, Sherover em- 
phasizes the re-sponsibility that freedom 
brings to maintain and improve the societal 
bases of freedom. 

Charles Sherover, professor of philosphy 
at Hunter College, is author of Heidegger, 
Kant and Time, and The Human Experience 
of Time: The Development of its Philosophic 
Meaning. He edited The Development of the 
Democratic Idea and translated and edited 
Rousseau’s Of the Social Contract and On 
Political Economy. 


just Before Jazz: 
Black Musical Theater 
in New York, 1890 to 1915 
By THomas L. Rus ’73 
Smithsonian Institution Press 
Between 1890 and 1915 unprecedented 
numbers of black men and women trans- 
formed the New York stage as composers, 
singers, dancers, comics, and promoters. In 
this book, the author concentrates on the 
shows and their songs, but he also discusses 


a broader context: the elements of black oral 
and folk tradition incorporated into the mu- 
sicals, the efforts of black artists to both 
capitalize on and dispel stereotypical images, 
and the influence of vaudeville and the 
emerging film industry on theater. Riis 
restores to American theater history the 
contributions of black artists, such as 
soprano Sissieretta Jones; composers and 
lyricists Will Marion Cook (Class of 1888) 
and James Weldon Johnson; comic stylist 
Bert Williams; and a host of other talents. 
The book is illustrated with photographs, 
sheet-music facsimiles, musical examples, 
and newspaper reviews of the period. 

Thomas L. Riis teaches general music and 
music history at the University of Georgia 
and directs the Medieval and Renaissance 
Performance Collegium. 


These Waves of Dying Friends 
By MIcHAEL LYNCH ’66 
Monorypes BY DouGtas Kinsey 57 
Contact II Publications 
In this collection of poems, gay activist 
Lynch chronicles the early years of AIDS. 
Drawn from his experiences as teacher, 
journalist, social historian, and parent, these 
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poems reveal the tragedy and fortitude of 
lives ravaged by the disease. Lynch records 
the endless loss of friends, the exhilarations 
of transience, the urges to art and elegy. 
With Kinsey’s full-page monoprints, these 
poems offer insight into one of humankind’s 
most debilitating emotional and physical 
dramas. 

Michael Lynch is editor of Gay Studies 
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Newsletter at the University of Toronto. 
Douglas Kinsey is professor of art at the 
University of Notre Dame. 


Unseasonable Truths: 
The Life of 
Robert Maynard Hutchins 
By Harry S. ASHMORE 
Little, Brown & Co. 

During the course of Robert Maynard 
Hutchins’s long career as legal scholar, po- 
litical philosopher, educational reformer, and 
civil libertarian, he became one of the most 
celebrated—and controversial—intellectuals 
of the 20th century. Unseasonable Truths, 
written by a long-time associate of Hutchins, 
draws upon Hutchins’s personal papers and 
correspondence to chronicle his rise to the 
forefront of the educational community. 
Hutchins, who came from a long line of 
Oberlinians, was raised in Oberlin, gradu- 
ated from the Oberlin Academy in 1915, 
and was a member of the College Class of 
1919. The first chapter of this book is an 
exploration of how Hutchins was influ- 

enced by his Oberlin experiences. 

When he returned to Oberlin in 1934 to 
address the graduating class, Hutchins re- 
called the clarity of purpose and the cer- 
tainty of accomplishment that had come to 
characterize Oberlin for him. And, says the 
author, he spent his life trying to establish a 
similar atmosphere at the University of 
Chicago and the other institutions he headed. 

Harry S. Ashmore is a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning editor and author of nine other 
books. His long association with Hutchins 
began when he joined the board of directors 
of the Fund for the Republic under 
Hutchins’s presidency. 


EPA: Asking the 
Wrong Questions 
BY Marc Lanpy ’68, Marc Roserts, 
AND STEPHEN ‘THOMAS ’64 

Oxford University Press 
This book explores critical problems of 
modern democratic politics by focusing on 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 
The authors reject the accepted concentra- 
tion on specific outcomes, and argue instead 
that public officials have a deeper responsi- 
bility to preserve and promote constitutional 
democracy. The book chronicles the EPA 
from its founding to the end of the Reagan 
administration. The authors argue that, in- 
stead of telling citizens what to think, EPA 
officials should frame questions for coher- 
ent public debate. They must use their ex- 
pertise, say the authors, to tease the essen- 
tial issues out of a welter of data. Centering 
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on five cases, the book uncovers the mis- 
taken premises that have clouded environ- 
mental policy debate and led to poor policy 
decisions. Besides depicting the serious 
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consequences of asking the wrong questions, 
the authors explore what questions should 
have been asked, and how public officials, 
especially those in the EPA, can be encour- 
aged to ask those questions. 

Marc Landy is an associate professor of 
political science at Boston College and a 
senior fellow at the Gordon Public Policy 
Center. Stephen Thomas is an associate 
professor of political science at Fordham 
University. Marc Roberts is a professor of 
health policy and management at the 


Harvard School of Public Health. 


Symphonia: A Critical Edition of 
Symphonia armonie 
celestium revelationum 
[Symphony of the Harmony 
of Celestial Revelations] 
of St. Hildegard of Bingen 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
BARBARA NEWMAN 775 
Cornell U. Press 
One of the few female writers and compos- 
ers of the Middle Ages whose work sur- 
vives, Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179) was 
famous throughout Europe during her life- 


time, not only as a poet and composer, but 
also as a writer on science, medicine, and 
theology; an abbess; a visionary prophet; and 
a saint of the Roman Catholic church. For 
centuries after her death, however, her work 
was neglected. Recently her liturgical song 
cycle, Symphonia armonie celestium 
revelationum, has been rediscovered. 

Newman provides literal prose transla- 
tions and verse translations of the cycle’s 
songs as well as a new edition of the origi- 
nal Latin texts. In addition, her introduc- 
tion and commentary offers information 
on Hildegard’s life and on subjects includ- 
ing the dating of the Symphonia, the the- 
ology of music of the 12th century, medi- 
eval musical performance, and poetic styles 
of the period. 

Newman is associate professor of English 
at Northwestern U. Her previous books are 
Sister of Wisdom: St. Hildegard’s Theology of 
the Feminine and a translation of The Life of 
Blessed Fuliana of Mont-Cornillon. 


The Sacred Marriage of 
a Hindu Goddess 
By WILLIAM P. HarMaN ’68 
Indiana University Press 
This original study explores the relation- 
ship between the human and divine in 
Hindu life by focusing on the role of the 


sacred marriage. The author examines one 
of the largest and most famous Hindu ritu- 
als—the annual 10-day celebration of the 
marriage of the goddess Minaksi to the god 
Siva. Observed for more than 200 years, the 
festival attracts hundreds of thousands of 
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faithful each year. Through a combination 
of systematic textual study and descriptive 
fieldwork, the author has moved beyond the 
traditional understanding of the sacred mar- 
riage. He reveals that, for Hindu devotees, 
the sacred marriage is a devotional meta- 
phor, offering an understanding of how 
dieties act toward one another and toward 
those who worship them. 

William P. Harman teaches philosophy 
and religion at DePauw University. 


jodo Shinshu: Shin Buddhism 
in Medieval Japan 
By JAMES C. DossINs 
Indiana University Press 
Shin Buddhism (Jodo Shinshu) is one of 
Japan’s largest schools of Buddhism. In this 
book the author analyzes the development 


Shin Buddhism 
in Medieval 


of the Shin school from its birth in the 
teachings of Shinran (1173-1262) through 
centuries of doctrinal and institutional ad- 
aptation. Shin Buddhism’s emphasis of the 
religious life of the lay person accounted for 
much of its popularity. But its rejection of 
traditional clerical practices and offer of sal- 
vation to almost all people aggravated ad- 
herents of Japan’s prevailing forms of Bud- 
dhism. Dobbins’s detailed study, the first of 
its kind in English, examines the sources of 
Shin thought amid the historical context of 
religious persecution and accusations of 
heresy. His work offers a better understand- 
ing of the importance of Shin Buddhism in 


Japanese history and Buddhist thought. 
James C. Dobbins is professor of reli- 

gion at Oberlin. 
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Contemporary Canadian Politics: 
An Annotated Bibliography, 
1970-1987 
CompliLeD By GREGORY MAHLER ’72 
Greenwood Press 
The mass of literature in the field of Cana- 
dian studies has increased in recent years as 
a result of systematic support for Canadian 
studies in Canada, the United States, and 
throughout the world. Mahler’s bibliogra- 
phy, covering the literature of the period 
from 1970 to 1987, responds to this expan- 
sion. The only up-to-date reference book 
that reflects the wide range of topics studied 
and varieties of source materials available, it 
contains annotations of major sources in its 

almost 4000 entries under 14 categories. 
Mahler is associate professor of political 
science at U. Vermont. He is the author of 


_ New Dimensions of Canadian Federalism and 


Comparative Politics: An Institutional and Cross- 
National Approach, among other books and 
articles on contemporary politics. 


Jocks and Burnouts: 
Social Categories and Identity 
in the High School 
By PENELOPE ECKERT ’63 
Teachers College Press 

The labels vary by time and location, but the 
two major social groups in public high schools 
are constant nationwide, says the author of 
this ethnographic study of five Michigan 
high schools. 

“School is not the same institution for 
jocks and burnouts,” says Eckert, “as mem- 
bers of each group construct their school 
community around themselves, according to 
their experiences and the activities they en- 
gage in.” Moreover, “the social structure is 
not simply the context of learning; it is part 
of what is learned.” 

Eckert says the groups’ mutual isolation 
“makes the school narrow and limits the 
experience of all the students”—from both 
working-class and middle-class backgrounds. 
She suggests a remedy in schools’ opening 
up to the community to allow students to 
define themselves in activities away from 
campus. 

Penelope Eckert is associate professor of 
linguistics at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago and research scientist at the 
Institute for Research on Learning in Palo 
Alto, California. 


Other Recent Titles 


Flute Music by Women Composers, 
an annotated catalog compiled by Heide M. 
Boenke ’80. Greenwood Press 


Those Valiant Texans: A Breed 
Apart by Robert M. Bartlett 21. Peter E. 
Randall Publisher 


Uneven Developments: The ideo- 
logical Work of Gender in Mid-Vic- 
torian England by Mary Poovey ’72. 
University of Chicago Press 


Studies in the Literature of the 
Great Vehicle: Three Mahayana 
Buddhist Texts edited by Luis O. 
Gomez and Jonathan A. Silk ’83. University of 
Michigan Press 


George Kennan and the Dilemmas 
of U.S. Foreign Policy by David Mayers 
74. Oxford University Press 


Bicameral Politics: Conference 
Committees in Congress by Lawrence 
D. Longley ’62 and Walter J. Oleszek. Yale 


University Press 


Radioactivity and Health: A His- 
tory by James Newell Stannard ’31. Pacific 
Northwest Laboratory 


Expert Systems for Engineering 
Design by Michael D. Rychener ’69. 
Harcourt Brace fovanovich, Publishers 


The Emerging Practice of Organi- 
zation Development edited by Walter 
Sikes ’49, Allan Drexler, and Jack Gant. NTL 
Institute 


Knowledge Is Power: The Diffusion 
of Information in Early America, 
1700-1865 by Richard D. Brown ’61. 
Oxford University Press 


Stories: God’s Hand in My Life by Kirk 
Dewey ’26. Support Source 


The Lion and the Boy by Sandford Lyne 
’68. Claycomb Press 


The Presence of the Past: Essays on 
the State and the Constitution by 
Sheldon S. Wolin’44. Johns Hopkins University 


Press 
The Politics of Public Health by 


Meredeth Turshen’59. Rutgers University Press 
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One More Thing 


magine a scrapbook that recreates 


the challenge, exhilaration, and exuberance of your college years. One that 


extends into the present day, updating your classmates’ 
photos and keeping abreast of their activities. Robert 
Burnham ’53 pondered the possibility ofsuch a scrapbook 
when he received, as a surprise from a classmate, a 16mm 
film of the 1953 Oberlin vs. University of Rochester 
football game. 

“I played on Oberlin’s team, and my father coached at 
Rochester,” says Burnham. “That game was the center of 
a fun family rivalry. As I watched the film I was astounded 
at the intensity of the memories it conjured up.” 

If the recreation of one event was so moving, Burnham 
reasoned, how much more powerful would be a montage 
of images spanning his Oberlin years. He knew that 
modern video technology could make this concept a 
reality, and in short order he expanded his original idea 
to include producing a series of tapes customized for each 
Oberlin graduating class. 

With encouragement from several other Oberlin 
graduates, Burnham presented his concept to the Alumni 


ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


Council’s Executive Board, which embraced it enthusi- 
astically. With the expertise of Cratin Video Enter- 
prises, and in cooperation with the Oberlin College 
Alumni Association, the resulting video scrapbook in- 
corporates College and public archival materials, such as 
drawings, photographs, films, and video tapes. 

The first part of the two-part video program is an 
overall history of the College. The second part focuses 
on each graduating class, recapturing the social life and 
the impact of world events on campus during the time 
that class was at Oberlin. The class tape will be updated 
with each reunion. Even classmates who may not be able 
to attend a reunion won't be excluded—they can submit 
materials to be included in the update. 

Burnham plans to send all Oberlin alumni complete 
information about the video scrapbook. 


A Robert Burnham (right) confers with John Cratin Ill, producer/ 
director of Cratin Video Enterprises about the Oberlin video scrapbook. 
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